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THE excessive stress which the first Protestants laid on 
a verbally authoritative Scripture, had the effect of casting 
into undue neglect a large mass of early Christian writings, 
kindred in subject and aim with our Gospels, which lay 
outside the recognized canon, and of putting them all, with- 
out reference to their marked diversity of origin and cha- 
racter, under one sweeping and indiscriminate ban. Any 
one who has looked even superficially into the antiquities 
of the Christian religion, must have discovered traces in 
every direction of a voluminous evangelical literature, a 
large portion of which has either perished, or is only to be 
found in a few scattered fragments; while that part of it 
which still survives, not having been arrested and crystallized 
in its primitive form, like our canonical Gospels, has offered 
a tempting field to the gratuitous embellishments of succes- 
sive transcribers, and come down in a strangely interpolated 
condition to our day. A just estimate of this fact, and of 
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all that it involves, will shew what a rich mine of curious 
research may be opened in the Apocrypha of the New Testa- 
ment, to the cautious and unprejudiced inquirer—who wishes 
to disentangle the complication of influences under which 
Christianity attained to its vast social ascendancy, and to 
measure the whole depth and breadth of its action on our 
many-sided humanity. In spite of the narrow scripturalism 
which adhered so closely to the older type of Protestant 
learning—a narrowness, however, with which Luther and 
his contemporaries were less chargeable than their successors 
—collections were early made of apocryphal works. Michael 
Neander subjoined some of them to Luther’s Smaller Cate- 
chism, published in Greek and Latin at Basle in 1563 and 
1567 ; and in the course of the same century similar col- 
lections of New-Testament Apocrypha were published by 
Heroldus, Grynzus and De la Barre, at Basle and Paris.* 
But a larger and more complete work, containing all the 
apocryphal writings which had yet been brought to light, 
yas published at Hamburgh in the early part of the last 
century by the very learned John Albert Fabricius. This 
long remained the standard work of reference on the sub- 
ject ; although Fabricius, apparently from contempt for his 
materials, and in order to take from them the bait of 
rarity, confined himself to a simple republication of texts 
already printed, without taking the trouble to subject them 
to any critical revision, or to enrich them by new and un- 
edited matter still in MS., and without going into any 
investigation of their origin and character and historical 
significa ance. To this great storehouse of information re- 
specting the Apocrypha, our countryman, the Rev. Jeremiah 
Jones, did not make any addition of importance in his once 
celebrated work, “ A New and Full Method of settling the 
Canonical Authority of the New Testament.” Jones, like 
most of the Protestant divines of his day, was a rigid scrip- 
turalist, and the main object of his book was to uphold the 
authority of our canonical text against the attacks of Toland 
and the heresies of Whiston. This limitation of view pre- 
vented his seeing the whole bearing of the question, which 
he had only touched at a single point. The Apocrypha had 
no worth or interest in his eyes, tit as they helped to 


* Thilo, Cod, Apocryph. eden pp. iv, v. 
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establish the absolute and exclusive value of the Canon.* 
The time had not yet arrived, when the subject would admit 
of a wider and more philosophical survey. Even the learned 
and candid Lardner does not seem to have got beyond the 
point of view ordinarily assumed by his contemporaries. 

It was not till the first half of the present century, that 
any attempt was made to investigate the Apocrypha in a 
spirit at once critical and philosophical. This was commenced 
by Thilo, a professor at Halle. He saw the value of these 
writings as contributions to the history of popular belief in 
Christendom, especially in their influence on the formative 
arts. He intended his work to consist of three volumes: 
the first containing the Apocrypha of the Gospels; the 
second, those which correspond to the Acts, Epistles and 
Apocalypse; the third, general disquisitions and special 
criticisms. Should his life be spared, he promised a book 
which would have had peculiar interest, with the somewhat 
startling title of “Christian Mythology,” in which he pro- 
posed to trace the origin and date, and bring out the mean- 
ing and connection, of the various legends which have been 
embodied in works of art.+ Unfortunately, he lived only 
to complete the first volume of his “Codex Apocryphus,” 
which was published at Leipsic in 1832. This fragment, 
however, will remain a monument of his great learning, his 
conscientious research, and that genial spirit of critical 
divination by which he knew how to collect and combine 
from an infinity of sources, the little scattered notices 
which throw an unsuspected light on the latent thought 
and dimmer tendencies of an age. Through his intimate 
familiarity with the legendary lore of Christendom, added to 
the lucid facility of his Latin style, he contrived to make a 
rather awful-looking volume, of nearly nine hundred pages, 
readable and almost attractive. The unfinished labours of 





* ‘*Commentationes suas et disquisitiones non ita instituit, ut, qualia 


nostra nunc solent esse in pervestigandis antiquitatis ecclesiastice monumentis 
studia, nobis satisfacere queant. Et omnino alienus operis suscepti finis effecit, 
ut non caperetur res, quam late patebat, neque ea, qua per se fieri debebat, 
ratione ageretur.” Thilo, Prolegom. p. ix. Mr. Jones was one of the many 
learned men who adorned the English Presbyterian denomination in the early 
part of the last century. The work referred to was first published after his 
death in 1726. A new edition of it appeared from the Clarendon press at 
Oxford in 1798, without a preface or any notice of its author. 
+ Prolegom. p. cxvii, n. 116. 
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Thilo have not been superseded by the more recent work 
of Tischendorf, who has comprised in three moderate-sized 
volumes all the Apocrypha which Thilo had intended to 
publish. Tischendorf’s services, valuable as they are, are 
almost purely critical. His chief object has been to repro- 
duce, as far as possible, the genuine text ; and he has occa- 
sionally exhibited in succession the different forms which 
the same original text in its passage through different chan- 
nels has ultimately assumed. We constantly miss the rich 
illustrative commentary of his learned predecessor. But 
what Tischendorf has failed to do in his notes, he has to 
some extent supplied in his prolegomena and in his “ Essay 
on the Origin and Use of the Apocryphal Gospels,” which 
obtained the gold medal offered by the “Society of the 
Hague for the Defence of the Christian Religion.” Availing 
ourselves of his amended text, we shall confine our remarks 
in the present paper to the volume which contains the 
Gospels.* 





* The whole of this article was in type before we had an opportunity of 
seeing the ‘* Etudes sur les Evangiles Apocryphes,” recently published by M. 
Nicolas; and we regret that we have now only had time to give his interesting 
and suggestive essay a very cursory perusal. M. Nicolas has not confined his 
criticism to the yet extant Apocrypha of the New Testament, which have been 
critically edited in the collections of Thilo and Tischendorf, but has occupied 
half his volume in examining the fragments of the oldest Apocrypha, which 
must be carefully distinguished from the arbitrary legends of a later age, and 
in discussing their possible relation to the origin and sources of our canonical 
Gospels. These Apocrypha he distributes into two classes, the Judaic and the 
anti-Judaic ; in the first of which the Gospel according to the Hebrews fills the 
most prominent place, and in the second, the so-called Gospel of Marcion. He 
investigates this delicate question with great freedom and remarkable breadth 
of view, and contends for a much closer connection between our Gospels and 
some others, which from being retained by heretics gradually fell into disrepute, 
than is usually admitted, or is reconcilable with the old orthodox view. We 
are unable, however, to agree with him, that Justin Martyr meant only one 
book, and not a collection of different records, in referring to the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Apostles” (p. 60). The plural form which is used (I. Apol. 66), @ 
kaXeirat evayyédca, seems to prove distinctly the contrary; and still more 
decisively the statement in the Dialogue with Trypho (§ 103), that these ‘‘ Me- 
moirs” were put together by the Apostles and their followers, implies that they 
were due to several authors. What gospels Justin actually used appears to us 
a question adhuc sub judice. His citations constantly resemble, and some- 
times literally express, the text of our present Matthew and Luke. There is 
more plausibility in the inference of M. Nicolas (p. 79), that the addition of 
the ‘‘ spirit” to ‘‘ water,” in the well-known verse of John (iii. 5) about re- 
generation, and its omission in a corresponding passage of the Clementine Re- 
cognitions (vi. 9), is a proof that the gospel from which the latter took the 
quotation, must be anterior to the Gospel of John. Still this evidence alone is 
not quite conclusive, as such additions were not always the accumulation of 
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At the outset of this inquiry, we must define our object 
by explaining what we mean by Apocrypha. Without pur- 
suing the history of the word through all the changes of 
meaning, which have been so clearly traced in an early 
essay of Gieseler’s,* it may suffice to state, that we here 
include under that designation, all those writings which 
treat of the same subject as our Gospels, but have never- 
theless been marked off from them by the general sense 
and judgment of the Catholic Church, as unauthoritative on 
questions of faith and practice. Such works have contracted 
in consequence of this separation, a certain heretical taint, 
as lying outside that list of recognized and certified works 
—ypadgai cavorrZéuevac—which was first felt to be a kind of 
controversial necessity before the end of the second century, 
and gradually rose into undisputed acknowledgment towards 





time, but were sometimes the result of local influence, or of the idiosyncrasy of 
the author. In the Clementine Homilies, which some critics regard as an earlier 
work than the Recognitions, the formula appears more amplified still. 

Only in the latter part of his work, in treating of what he calls ‘*‘ orthodox 
Apocrypha,” that is Apocrypha not disowned, if not directly encouraged, by the 
Catholic Church, does M. Nicolas enter on the subject which is handled in the 
present article. In sketching the outline of these later legends, he displays 
that happy lightness and vivacity of style which is the charm of French litera- 
ture, and which puts the reader easily in possession of the results of learning 
without the oppression of its cumbrous adjuncts. He observes, that these later 
Apocrypha ought not to be considered of ecclesiastical origin, but are the direct 
product and expression of popular feeling; and that this gives them their real 
value and interest with all who look at them from the right point of view. 
He has enriched his account of the legends relative to the Assumption of the 
Virgin, with some new materials furnished by an Arabic work, of which the 
MS. exists in the library of Bonn, and which has been published within the 
last ten or twelve years by Max. Enger. Like most of the Apocrypha, it has 
many affinities with other forms of the same legend in Coptic and Greek 
(p. 233). Before concluding this note, we cannot refrain from the expression 
of our satisfaction at the development of a new type of Protestant learning on 
the Continent, which from the mingled reverence and courage with which it 
encounters the great critical problems of Christianity, is probably destined to 
exercise a powerful and, we will hope, a beneficial influence on the theological 
opinion of the day—combining the sharpness and precision of French intellect 
with the breadth and variety of German erudition, 

* **Was heisst Apocryphisch?”’ in the ‘‘Theologische Studien und Kriti- 
ken” for 1829. To this essay Credner’s learned and thorough investigation of 
the history of the ecclesiastical use of the word caywy, supplies a valuable com- 
plement from the other side of the question. The persecution of Diocletian, 
when the Christians were compelled to deliver up their sacred books, seems 
first to have impressed a specific meaning on the term canonical, which ever 
afterwards adhered to it. But the ultimate fixation of the canon was evidently 
not completed in the time of Eusebius. Hardly till the latter end of the fourth 
century can the process of gradual consolidation be said to have reached its 
limit. Credner, ‘‘ Zur Geschichte des Kanons,” pp. 1—68. 
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the close of the fourth. Under what influences the selection 
appears to have been chiefly made, we shall briefly indicate 
by and by. But it is obvious, that the books which it ex- 
cluded, must have been of a very miscellaneous character, 
such as cannot be grouped together in one class; and that 
to do justice to the subject, we must discriminate them 
from each other according to the obvious diversity of their 
origin and purport. Tischendorf has remarked,* that there 
is a perceptible difference of character between the earliest 
apocryphal writings which preceded or were contemporary 
with the appearance of our canonical Gospels, and produc- 
tions, coming under the same vague description, of a later 
date. To the former class we may refer the gospels accor- 
ding to the Hebrews and the Egyptians, and probably some 
other works of a similar character bearing the names of 
Peter and Basilides. These older writings have almost en- 
tirely perished. All that we know of thein is derived from 
avery few fragments and some scattered notices in the early 
Fathers. Perhaps the gospel used by Marcion, could we 
be quite sure that it was not a mutilation of our canonical 
Luke, might be put into the same category.+ If we could 
recover these most ancient Apocrypha in their primitive 
state, they would afford us great help in tracing the origin 
and formation of our present Gospels. We have no reason 
to believe that they originated in fraud or wanton fiction, 
any more than our own. They were, like them, in the first 
instance, the result probably of a simple conversion of oral 
tradition into writing, from the natural wish to preserve a 
more accurate record of the wonderful history that had 





* De Evangel. Apocr. Origine et Usu, P. i. § 3. 

+ Hahn, working out the indications of Tertullian and other ancient writers, 
has endeavoured to reduce Luke’s Gospel to the shape and within the limits 
which he supposes to have characterized that of Marcion. In this conjectural 
form Thilo, on what seem to us insufficient grounds, has given it a place in 
his ‘*Codex Apocryphus.” Still less reason had he, we think, for introducing 
into his work the collation of the "Iwdvvov ebayyédta, made by a Danish divine 
from the mysterious original preserved in the archives of the Templars at Paris :— 
though we can half forgive him this violation of rigid critical propriety, for the 
sake of the interesting disquisition to which it has given occasion, and the 
evidence which he has adduced from this strange document, with its appended 
ritual, of the existence of pantheistic belief in that religious society at the 
beginning probably of the last century. In the second volume of a new edition 
of the ‘‘ Histoire des Sectes Religieuses” (Paris, 1828), the Abbé Grégoire has 
given an account of this Templar manuscript, 
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come down to them, and with not a thought beyond the 
immediate wants of the rédacteur himself and the small 
circle of his more intimate assogiates. In this state, passing 
from hand to hand, and frequently transcribed, they would 
inevitably go through the same process of gradual and almost 
imperceptible accretion, which there is good reason to believe 
that the materials at least of our three first Gospels must 
also have traversed, before they attained the form in which we 
now possess them ; new matter being almost unconsciously 
attracted to them by the spiritual affinities predominant in 
the social atmosphere where they grew. Cherished by com- 
munities which either remained or were thrust outside the 
Catholic Church, they retained or developed tendencies of 
thought which became more and more divergent from the 
orthodox standard ; and as they were not arrested in their 
growth by any authoritative canonization, they were of course 
more exposed to arbitrary interpolation and embellishment, 
when the mythic spirit after the age of martyrdom took 
such a bewildering hold of the mind of Christendom. This 
is perhaps the reason, why the few fragments of them which 
still subsist, appear to such disadvantage in comparison with 
the soberness and simplicity of the canonical narratives, and 
why they have been so generally considered writings of the 
same class with the later Apocrypha, remarkable chiefly for 
the wanton exaggerations of fable. 

The general recognition of canonical books gave a new 
stimulus to apocryphal fiction, which the Catholics ultimately 
encouraged quite as much as the heretics. For our Gospels, 
concentrating their chief interest on the religious contents of 
the life of Christ, and only narrating at any length the trans- 
actions of his public ministry, have given few details respect- 
ing his parentage and childhood, and have been remarkably 
brief and fragmentary in their notices of the mysterious close 
of his earthly career; and these are the very points in his 
history on which the popular curiosity became most intensely 
excited. In the effort to gratify this craving for more in- 
formation than the canonical writings could supply, the 
later Apocrypha, a considerable mass of which still exists, 
had their source. They consist chiefly of minute particulars 
respecting Mary and Joseph and the childhood of Jesus, 
as well as of amplified descriptions of his trial and cruci- 
fixion and descent into the invisible world. They em- 
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bellish, it will be observed, the opposite ends of his history, 
where, from the absence of positive fact, the freest play was 
opened to the imagination, and where they tower like two 
bright cloud-columns into the skies, embracing the more 
prosaic period of his earthly humiliation between them. 
It is from this same part of the evangelical story, where 
the marvellous is most conspicuously displayed, in the en- 
trance of the divine into the human, and its subsequent 
return to heaven, that sacred art has ever drawn its favourite 
subjects—the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Adoration of 
the Kings and the Shepherds, the Flight into Egypt; and 
on the other side of the narration—the Crucifixion, the De- 
position, the Assumption of the Virgin, and the Last Judg- 
ment. More placid and homely scenes from the interior of 
Christ's ministry were less frequently selected for the repre- 
sentation of the chisel or the brush. We can trace a large 
portion of the subjects of medizval art to the descriptions of 
the apocryphal Gospels, to which we must add the Legends 
of the Saints as a kindred and equally fertile source. 

One of the best known and most widely diffused of the 
apocryphal Gospels goes by the name of the Protevangeliwm 
(first Gospel), ascribed to James the Less, sometimes called 
the Lord’s brother, and the first bishop of Jerusalem. Origen 
appears to have been acquainted with the substance of its 
contents, for he quotes the “Book of James” for the fact 
that Jesus had brothers, as a work of equal notoriety with 
the “Gospel of Peter.’* This seems to justify us in carrying 
back the nucleus at least of the present narrative to the 
second century. To what class of believers it must be 
ascribed, has been much controverted among the learned.+ 
As it lays so much stress on the virginity of Mary, Tischen- 
dorf, for this and some other reasons, is disposed to regard 
it as the production of an Ebionite affected by Gnostic ten- 
dencies. It commences, in decidedly Jewish style, with an 
account of the birth of Mary, after the union of her parents, 
Joachim and Anna, had been for a long time unfruitful. 
When she had completed her third year, Mary was com- 
mitted to the temple, and there nurtured under the charge 
of the priesthood till she was twelve. At that age it was 








* Comm. Matt. iii., cited by Tischendorf, Prolegom. p. xiii. 
+ Their various theories may be seen in Tischendorf, ‘‘ De Evang. Orig. et 
Usu,” i. § 9. 
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thought expedient to select a husband for her; and when 
a summons had been sent by the high-priest throughout 
Judea inviting widowers to offer themselves, various suitors 
appeared, each bearing a rod in his hand—among them 
Joseph, then advanced in years. The high-priest Zacharias 
took their several rods, entered the sanctuary and prayed. On 
returning them to their several owners, no sign followed till 
he came last in order to Joseph, when a dove issued from the 
rod and alighted on Joseph’s head. This was regarded as 
a sure sign of the decree of Heaven ; and Joseph was ordered, 
under pain of divine displeasure, to take Mary to his house. 
There he left her for a time to pursue his trade at a distance. 
In the meanwhile Mary was selected out of seven virgins 
to work a rich veil for the temple. Before this task was 
finished, she was surprised one day at the fountain with a 
voice greeting her in the very words which we find in 
our Luke i. 28. On taking her work to the temple, she 
received the blessing of the high-priest ; and soon after a 
similar benediction from her relative, Elizabeth, in the 
words of Luke i. 42--44. Mary was troubled, and did not 
understand what all this meant; but she had already con- 
ceived under the influence of the Holy Spirit. She was 
now sixteen; and in her sixth month, Joseph returned 
home. He was much distressed, and knew not what to do ; 
but was re-assured and comforted by a communication from 
an angel in a dream that same night. The matter came 
before the Sanhedrim, and Joseph was charged with having 
been unfaithful to his trust; but he and Mary were sub- 
jected to the test enjoined by the law (ré tdwp rife édéyLewe, 
Numbers v. 18—28), and found guiltless. Then follows 
a narrative—in which the accounts of Matthew and Luke 
are strangely jumbled together, with much legendary inter- 
polation—of the circumstances of the Nativity, of the ado- 
ration of the Magi, and of the slaughter of the children by 
command of Herod. Part of this narrative (c. xviii. xix.) is 
put into the mouth of Joseph. It is in execrable taste, and 
must be from a later hand. “Just before the birth,” he is 
represented as saying, “I Joseph was walking and not 
walking ; and I looked up into the air, and I saw the air 
amazed ; and I looked up to the pole of heaven, and saw it 
standing, and the fowls of heaven quite still; and I looked 
on the earth, and saw a dish set out, and labourers placed 
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at it; and those who were chewing, did not chew; and 
those who lifted up their hands, did not lift them up; and 
those who put them to their mouth, did not put them ; and 
the faces of all of them were looking upwards: and I saw 
sheep being driven, and the sheep stood still, and the shep- 
herd raised his hand to smite them, and his hand remained 
aloft: and I looked on the stream of the river, and saw the 
mouths of the kids applied to it, and they did not drink ; 
and all things were astonished and confounded in their 
course.” 

The principal apocryphal additions to the story are the 
following. The birth takes place in a cave. Joseph goes 
to seek a midwife. She is at first incredulous, but on enter- 
ing the cave, bursts into a sudden exclamation of belief 
and wonder ; for a cloud had overshadowed the cave, and 
then came a great light which their eyes could not bear, 
and as the light gradually receded, it exposed to view the 
infant sucking his mother’s breast. A radiance encircling 
the new-born babe is a constant incident in pictures of the 
Nativity. On quitting the cave, the midwife meets Salome, 
who, like herself, will not at first believe that a virgin could 
bear a son, and, as a penalty, is visited with a burning in 
her hand ; but on seeing, she has faith, and her hand is 
healed. The Magi, guided by a star, bring their gifts to 
the cave, and adore the child. This excites the suspicions 
of Herod, who orders the massacre. Mary conceals her 
child. Elizabeth with John fled into the mountains, but 
could find no place of refuge. Groaning, she exclaimed, 
“ Mountain, mountain, receive the mother with her child,” 
for she could go no further; when straightway the moun- 
tain opened and enclosed them within the cleft. Zacharias, 
left in the temple and unable to give any account of his 
son, was put to death by Herod at the partition (xepi ro 
Suagpaypa),* with evident allusion to Matt. xxiii. 35. A 
great miracle followed his death. His body could not be 
found, only his blood, on the spot where he had been slain, 
congealed to a stone. Lots were cast for his successor ; and 
the lot fell on Symeon, of whom it had been foretold, that 
he should not see death till he beheld Christ in the flesh. 








* The reference to Matthew seems to render this, which is adopted by Thilo, 
a more probable reading than Cudgavpa, which Tischendorf approves. 
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The whole narrative concludes with the following statement 
by the assumed author: “I, James, who wrote this history 
in Jerusalem, when there was a tumult on the death of 
Herod, withdrew into the desert till the tumult in Jerusa- 
lem had ceased, glorifying the Lord God who bestowed on 
me the gift and wisdom to write this history. And grace 
shall be with them that fear our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.”* 

We have exhibited this outline of the most widely cir- 
culated of the apocryphal Gospels, to give the reader some 
idea of the general character of these legendary narratives. 
Under different forms the same fundamental theme is re- 
peated again and again with endless variations. Origen bears 
witness, as we have seen, to the diffusion of the substance 
of the “Protevangelium Jacobi” in the Greek Church as 
early as the first half of the third century ; and Dr. Wright, 
of the British Museum, has recently published a Syriac 
fragment of it found among the Nitrian MSS., which he 
refers, from the character in which it is written, to the latter 
half of the sixth century.+ Subsequently, the same story 
passed to the Latins, not in a simple version, but arbitrarily 
modified to meet new tastes and the growing appetite for 
the marvellous. Of this character are two works which 
Tischendorf has re-edited from better critical sources than 
Thilo had access to, viz., the “ Pseudo-Matthzi Evangelium” 
(the Gospel falsely called Matthew's) and the “ Evangelium 
de Nativitate Mariz” (Gospel of the Nativity of Mary).t 
The first of these is described in the Vatican Codex used by 
Tischendorf, as having been written in Hebrew by Matthew 





* This epilogue, as given by Thilo, is very different and much shorter. 

+ Contributions to Apocryphal Literature, etc., from the Syriac, pp. 1—5. 

t Of the first-mentioned of these works, the first twenty-four chapters had 
been already published by Thilo, continuing the narrative till the return out 
of Egypt, with a different title and prologue, announcing James as the author. 
This may be taken as a sign of the original connection of the history with the 
**Protevangelium.”’ The seventeen following chapters, which Tischendorf has 
now for the first time edited from the MS., relate chiefly to the wonders wrought 
by the boy Jesus in his own country. The change of the author’s name, in the 
titles of the different versions, from James to Matthew, shews how unscrupu- 
lously these legendary narratives were recommended to the reader by any great 
apostolic authority which happened to strike the fancy of those who from time 
to time transcribed and re-fashioned them. The second work alluded to, on 
the Nativity of Mary, which is much shorter and simpler than the preceding 
one, appears both in Thilo and in Tischendorf under the same title, and their 
texts closely agree. 
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and translated into Latin by Jerome. According to a pre- 
face found in Tischendorf’s authorities, two bishops, Croma- 
tius and Eliodorus, wrote to Jerome requesting him to trans- 
late this Hebrew Matthew, which they had heard he had 
lately found, into Latin. Jerome told them, in reply, that 
the work had been purposely kept secret, in accordance 
with the wish of the author, but had been brought to light 
by a certain Manichean named Leucius (qui etiam aposto- 
lorum gesta falso sermone conscripsit), to serve the purposes 
of his own heresy. Jerome had now translated it, not as 
an addition to canonical scripture, but to confute the heresy 
which it was intended to promote. The Latin of this reply 
is sufficient to prove, that it could not have come from the 
pen of Jerome ; and the extravagance of the fiction that 
ensues, furnishes, we think, conclusive evidence of a late 
origin. So far as we can trace the writer’s meaning, he seems 
to have had a confused notion of some work in Hebrew by 
Matthew, a version of which had got into use among the 
heretics, and to have also known, in a dim, traditional way, 
that Jerome used his Hebrew learning (a rare accomplish- 
ment among the Latins) for the instruction of the West. 
The “ Pseudo-Matthei Evangelium” consists of two parts. 
The first treats of the parentage of the Virgin, the Nativity, 
the presentation in the Temple, the adoration of the Magi 
after the completion of the second year, Herod’s suspicions 
and massacre of the children—the same matter which is 
contained in the “ Protevangelium,” with the amplifications 
and variations that always accompany the propagation of a 
legend. It gives, in much detail and with a large embel- 
lishment of the marvellous, the particulars of the descent 
into Egypt,—a part of the history which, singularly enough, 
is altogether omitted by the “ Protevangelium,” either from 
its breaking off at that point, or more probably from its 
providing for the safety of Mary and her Son in another 
way (see c. xxii.).* According to the “ Pseudo-Matthzeus,” 








* There is a remarkable contrast at this point between the two narratives. 
The ‘‘ Protevangelium” enlarges on the slaughter, including in its consequences 
the miraculous preservation of Elizabeth and her son, and the massacre of 
Zacharias in the Temple. On the other hand, it does not even allude to the 
flight into Egypt, but adds simply, in words strangely adopted from Luke ii. 7, 
that, when Mary heard of the killing of the children, gofnOiiea fhaBe rd 
mawiov kai tomapydvwoev durd Kai EOnxev tv pdrvy Bowv—combining in 
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as the holy family were on their way to Egypt, dragons 
issued from a cave where they were resting, when the infant 
Jesus descended from his mother’s bosom and compelled 
them to retire and adore. Then lions and leopards accom- 
panied and preceded them through the desert, shewing them 
the way, and bowing their heads before them, and offering 
no injury to the oxen and other domestic animals which 
they had with them. When Mary one day was overpowered 
by the heat, and sought ‘shelter under a palm-tree, it bent 
its branches over her that she might partake of its fruit, 
while a spring of pure water gushed forth at its foot. In 
acknowledgment of this kindness, Jesus commanded that a 
branch of this palm should be transplanted to paradise, 
and that the palm itself should henceforth be a symbol of 
victory: “and, when he had said this, lo, an angel of the 
Lord appeared, standing over the palm-tree, and carrying 
away one of its branches, as he flew through the midst of 
heaven with the branch in his hand. And when they saw 
this, they became as dead ; and Jesus spake to them, saying, 
‘Wherefore has fear seized your hearts? Know ye not that 
this palm which I have caused to be transplanted into 
paradise, shall become a delight and refreshment to all 
saints, as it has been to us in this wilderness? And they 
were filled with joy, and rose up strengthened.” * On reach- 
ing Egypt, they sought shelter for the night in a temple, 
when three hundred and fifty-five idols fell down and brake 
in pieces before the face of Mary and herson. The poetical 
feeling which, with all their extravagance, still breathes 
through some of these wild legends, has evidently been sug- 
gested by passages in the old prophets, especially Isaiah, 
which were believed to have reference to the times of the 
Messiah. By a process not unusual, the writer has turned 
poetry into history, and so furnished himself abundantly 
with the miraculous. 

The latter part of this apocryphal work forms a Gospel 
of the Infancy ; and with not a few unmistakeable allu- 


this extraordinary manner the irreconcilable narratives of Matthew and Luke. 
The ‘‘ Pseudo-Matthzus” notices in the briefest way the murder of the inno- 
cents, but gives full reins to his imagination in describing the flight. 

* This whole narrative (as Thilo has remarked) is so graphic, that the author 
might seem to have had some picture before his eyes. It involves a strange 
anachronism, perverting the old heathen crown of victory to the purpose of a 
Christian legend. 
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sions to our four canonical Gospels, which render its diver- 
gency the more surprising, narrates a number of most 
repulsive miracles said to have been wrought by the boy 
Jesus on his return home witli his parents. They are de- 
scribed in the most puerile way, and exhibit the character 
of Jesus in a very unamiable light—arrogant, stern, and even 
ferocious. It is not possible to imagine anything in greater 
contrast with the representation of our Gospels. The nar- 
rative must have originated at a time when the sweet and 
loving qualities which the primitive tradition so distinctly 
expresses, had completely faded away from the popular 
conception, and the evangelical Christ had been transformed 
into a “rex tremendz majestatis,” in whom power was more 
conspicuous than benignity. A few specimens will suffice ; 
but they are necessary to a full illustration of our subject. 
When he had entered his fourth year, after his return into 
Galilee, Jesus was playing one day with some other children 
on the banks of the Jordan, and amusing himself with making 
seven receptacles in the mud for water brought into them 
by channels from the river, and opening a passage for it 
back again through others; when one of his companions 
(“filius diaboli”—notice the spirit of the narrative) malici- 
ously closed up the access and destroyed the work on which 
Jesus had been engaged. Jesus, perceiving this, exclaimed, 
“Woe to thee, thou son of death, thou son of Satan! Dost 
thou thus destroy my work?’ And forthwith the child 
died. Great indignation was naturally excited in the parents 
and others. But Joseph was afraid to expostulate with 
Jesus ; and when Mary inquired why he had caused the 
death of the child, he answered, “ He deserved to die, because 
he destroyed the works which I had made.” His mother 
begged him to desist, for fear of consequences—“ quia in- 
surgunt in nos omnes ;” when he, not willing to give pain 
to his mother, struck with his right foot the buttocks of the 
deceased, and said to him, “ Arise, thou son of iniquity, for 
thou deservest not to enter into the rest of my Father, be- 
cause thou destroyedst the works which I had made.” Then 
he that was dead arose and went his way; and Jesus re- 
sumed undisturbed his employment of conducting water 
from and to the Jordan. There is a touch of offensive 
levity in this shocking legend, which calls to mind simi- 
lar combinations of the horrible and the ludicrous, occa- 
sionally met with in medieval paintings and bas-reliefs, 
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and indicates a state of mind, intermingling the deepest 
superstition with gross irreverence, which it is difficult in 
our day to realize. The same legend occurs again, somewhat 
varied in form, ¢. xxviii. Not one miracle is recorded that 
has any moral beauty in it. They are all displays of mere 
power, like that of a wizard or sorcerer. When accused of 
diverting himself with forming sparrows of clay on the 
sabbath, he claps his hands and says, “Fly!” and they 
instantly become living birds on the wing. He strikes with 
immediate death another boy who rudely rushes against 
him, but afterwards restores him to life. He confounds his 
teachers by his knowledge of minute literal subtleties—a 
marked contrast to the beautiful episode in Luke ii. 40—52. 
A child having fallen from the roof of a house, Jesus is 
charged with having thrown him down, and revives him 
from the dead to obtain from him a denial of the fact. His 
pitcher being broken at the fountain, he carries the water 
in his cloak. A grain of wheat that he sows returns an 
enormous increase. On the road from Jericho to Jerusalem 
he enters a lion’s den, when the whelps fawn playfully at 
his feet, while the old ones stand at a distance and adore 
him, with bowed heads and wagging tails. Joseph, being 
perplexed one day with having to make a couch of two un- 
equal planks of wood, which Jesus had brought from the 
forest, Jesus, by pulling the shorter towards himself, made 
it equal to the longer. When his brother James was once 
gathering herbs in the garden, a viper came suddenly out 
of its hole and struck his hand. Jesus, hearing a cry of 
pain, simply breathed on his brother's hand, and it was 
healed, and the viper fell dead. His relatives, we are told, 
never ventured to eat or drink till he had blessed the food, 
and would not sit down to table while he was absent; 
for they watched and followed him reverently, as if he had 
been a light set before their eyes. Of such strange stuff is 
this Gospel of the Infancy composed, wanting even the 
simple, childlike beauty of a nursery tale. It was not spon- 
taneous fancy, but deliberate fiction. It is relieved by only 
one trait of poetical beauty. When the child slept, whether 
by night or by day, a halo of divine glory, we are told, encir- 
cled him.* 





* “Quando Jesus dormiebat, sive in die sive in nocte, claritas Dei splendebat 
super eum,” c. xxxii. In Codex B of this apocryphon, a notice occurs of the 
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Next in age and extent of diffusion to the “ Protevange- 
lium,” and still more disfigured by tasteless extravagance, 
is the Gospel which bears the name of Thomas, “ Evange- 
lium Thome.” Tischendorf exhibits three forms of this work, 
two in Greek and one in Latin. In one of the Greek forms, 
the author is called “ Israelite” and “ philosopher,” by which 
last term, in accordance with ecclesiastical usage, was only 
meant a Christian ascetic ; in the other, he is called “the 
apostle.” The Latin version simply gives the name without 
any further specification. It appears that there were several 
Latin versions. That which Thilo has printed by the side 
of the Greek, is very different from that now first edited 
from a Vatican MS. by Tischendorf. It seems probable 
that in its oldest form this gospel was known to Irenzus, 
Origen, Hippolytus and Eusebius. Cyril of Jerusalem* 
denies its apostolic authorship, and ascribes it to a Thomas, 
who was one of the three disciples of Manes.t He knew 
that the book was used by the Manichzans, and therefore 
concluded, against all probability, that it originated with 
them. The question arises, whether the book which has 
come down to us under the name of Thomas, be the same 
as the one referred to by the early Fathers. In MSS. now 
extant the titles vary much from the ancient patristical 
citations. But every one acquainted with this branch of 
literary history, knows well the extreme licence which tran- 
scribers allowed themselves in modifying both the titles 
and the contents of these popular legends. There seems no 
reason to doubt the substantial identity of the two books, 





family of Jesus (inserted by Tischendorf in his lower margin) which curiously 
illustrates the ignorance or misapprehension of the canonical narratives, in 
which popular traditions originated. On the death of Joseph, Mary went to 
live with her nephews and nieces, the children of her sisters. There were two 
sisters, Anna and Emerina. Emerina was the mother of Elizabeth, the mother 
of John the Baptist ; Anna was the mother of the Virgin Mary ; so that Elizabeth 
and Mary were first cousins. Anna, being very handsome, on the death of 
Joachim, married for her second husband Cleophas, by whom she had a daughter, 
also called Mary, who married Alpheus. On the death of Cleophas, Anna 
married, a third time, Salome (probably we must read Salomon), by whom she 
had a daughter, again called Mary, who married Zebedee, and was the mother 
of James and John. Another form of the same legend is prefixed to some 
copies of the ‘‘ Pseudo-Matthzus.”” They must be anterior to the time when 
the Church began to insist on the virginity of Anna not less than on that of 
Mary. 

* Cateches. iv. vi. 

+ The original passages are given by Tischendorf, Prolegom, pp. xxxix, xl. 
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and that what we possess is only an amplification of the 
primitive ground-work. The whole of this gospel has not 
been preserved. What remains is chiefly a gospel of the 
infancy. It is supposed to be the work of a Gnostic with 
Docetic tendencies, alleging the miracles of the childhood 
of Jesus, with a view to shew that he was wholly divine 
from the first. It seems to have passed more and more 
within the sphere of heretical influence. Its doctrines re- 
semble those ascribed to the Marcosians, one of whom 
Jeausobre supposed to have written the book. From the 
Marcosians it passed to the Docetz, the Naasseni and the 
Manicheans ; but itdoes notappear to have been ever entirely 
repudiated by the Catholics. We will not weary our readers 
by citations from the different versions of this gospel. They 
correspond in character with those already given from the 
“Protevangelium” and the “ Pseudo-Matthzus.” Their de- 
scription of the infancy of Jesus is at once puerile and re- 
pulsive. They ascribe wonderful power to a child, exercised 
without a child’s sweetness and simplicity. They do not 
exhibit a trace of moral and religious wisdom. In the third 
form, now first published by Tischendorf, the barbarism of 
the Latinity is in perfect harmony with the rude coarseness 
of the narration. In strange contrast with the matter amidst 
which it is embedded, we find the charmingly natural story 
told by Luke, ii. 41—52, introduced in ch. xix. of Grae, A.* 
There is an Arabic version of the Gospel of the Infancy, 
of which Thilo has published a corrected text with a 
Latin translation attached. Tischendorf has given only the 
Latin translation, corrected, however, in several places by 
careful collation with the Arabic original. The Arabic was 
first published by Sikius at Utrecht in 1697, from a MS. in 
the library of Golius ; and his Latin version was reprinted 
in the works of Fabricius and Jones. Tischendorf divides 
this gospel into three parts, distinguishable by their different 
contents. The first, preceded by an invocation to the Trinity, 
and embracing nine chapters, has drawn its materials from 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke and the “ Protevangelium” 
or “ Pseudo-Jacobus.” The third, from the thirty-first chap- 


* It is a proof of the wide diffusion and great popularity of these apocryphal 
legends, that they were circulated in various languages. Dr. Wright has re- 
cently published a part of the Gospel of Thomas in Syriac, found among the 
Nitrian MSS. in the British Museum. 
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ter to the end, is taken chiefly from the “ Pseudo-Thomas.” 
The second or middle part abounds in fables and legends 
of obviously Oriental character. Patches of the same Oriental 
stamp are also to be found scattered up and down the first 
and third parts of the book. It cannot be the work of one 
original author, but rather of some compiler who has derived 
his materials from various sources, and confusedly jumbled 
them together. Two things may be considered tolerably 
certain about this “Gospel of the Infancy”—that its matter 
has been drawn from older books, and that the compilation 
has been made by an Oriental. Tischendorf thinks, that it 
may have been rendered from an earlier Syriac or Coptic 
text ; and tells us, that a copy of the Syriac text still exists. 
The present Arabic text is said to exhibit traces of Syriac 
origin. However this may be, it was much used by the 
Nestorians of Syria, Persia and Malabar, probably from its 
favouring their doctrinal views ;* and was recommended to 
the inhabitants of Egypt, both Arab and Copt, by its con- 
stant allusion to places in Egypt, and its abounding in the 
sort of wonderful stories which have always been popular 
in that part of the world. As it greatly exalts the Virgin, 
some have. supposed that it was originally drawn up for 
use in the public service on days devoted to her honour. 
Though many of its materials have been taken from “Pseudo- 
Thomas,” it exhibits the youthful Jesus in a more amiable 
light than that apocryphal work. Its early date and wide 
diffusion may be reasonably inferred from the fact, that the 
traditions which it circulates about the childhood of Jesus 
have been accepted and approved by Mahometans as well as 
by Christians. It is true, they may have come to both through 
an oral channel. But the early date of this gospel is indicated 
by other and independent evidence. Its contents are said, 
in the first chapter, to have been found in a book written 
by Joseph, a high-priest in the time of Christ, whom some 
persons identified with Caiaphas. The following are speci- 
mens of the characteristic marvels with which it abounds. 
Jesus spoke in his cradle, and told his mother that he was 
6 Adyoc. The water in which he had been washed, and the 
clouts in which he had been swathed, were supposed to 





ae See a citation in Thilo, Prolegom. xxxiv, xxxv, from Lacroze, who thinks 
it was written by a Nestorian. 
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carry with them a healing power. The story of the three 
sisters bewailing a brother who had been transformed into a 
mule, and of his restoration to his former shape by the Vir- 
gin’s taking the child Jesus and setting him on the animal’s 
back, reminds us of one of the semi-comical tales of the 
same kind that occur in Apuleius and the Arabian Nights, 
themselves of African origin. Many of those with whom 
Jesus came into collision when a boy, are here represented 
as afterwards standing in close personal relations with him ; 
as, for instance, Bartholomew, Simon the Canaanite, Judas 
Iscariot, and the two thieves on the cross. Though less re- 
pulsive than some other narratives that we have noticed, 
this Gospel of the Infancy is still distinguished, like the 
rest, by an almost total absence of the moral and spiritual 
element. Jesus is described as an infant wizard and magi- 
cian ; and in the narrative at the end of the book, which is 
a simple enlargement of Luke ii. 46, 47, he is represented as 
instructing astronomers and puzzling physicians. Joseph, 
who is said to have been an unskilful artificer, was assisted 
in his work by the miraculous powers of Jesus. It is evi- 
dence of the Nestorian tendency which pervades this book, 
that great stress is laid on the fact, that those whom Jesus 
healed, were of the same nature, that is human nature, with 
himself. Up to his thirtieth year, we are told, he kept 
himself comparatively retired, and applied to the study of 
the law. 

Keeping in mind the almost universal belief of Christen- 
dom respecting the relation of Joseph to Mary and her son, 
we naturally feel some surprise at the extreme reverence, 
amounting to a sort of religious homage, with which we 
find his memory associated in the apocryphon entitled the 
“History of Joseph the carpenter,” which Thilo and Tis- 
chendorf have inserted in their collections. As this work 
opens in some respects a new vein of legendary lore, we 
must give a rather fuller account of its contents. These 
shew it to have been of Coptic origin ; for Joseph was held 
in great veneration by the Coptic Christians. His festival 
originated with them, and thence passed subsequently into 
the Greek and Latin churches. To some such commemora- 
tion the present work, which reads more like a homily than 
a history, was probably adapted, being read, it may be, as 
a part of the public service of some monastery on the anni- 
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versary of his death. We learn from Isidore, a Dominican 
in the early part of the 16th century, that the festival of 
Joseph was celebrated by the Coptic Christians on the 20th 
of July, and that on this occasion it was customary to read 
a life of St. Joseph in their churches. Of this life Isidore 
says he possessed a copy, translated into Latin from the 
Hebrew. But there is no evidence that this legend ever 
existed in Hebrew. The assertion was made probably to 
give it weight and interest with the reader of the Latin 
translation.* According to the preface, Jesus Christ recited 
this history, after Joseph’s death, to his assembled disciples 
on the Mount of Olives, when the apostles took it down in 
writing and deposited it in the library at Jerusalem.  Tis- 
chendorf .exhibits this legend in a Latin version made im- 
mediately from the Arabic. Thilo gives the Arabic along 
with it ; and the Arabic text itself appears to have been a 
translation from the Coptic. Coptic MSS. are still extant 
of this history, partly in the Sahidie and partly in the 
Memphitic dialect. But the use of the Coptic gradually 
died out, even for ecclesiastical purposes, and was super- 
seded by the Arabic. We are informed by Tischendorf,+ 
that to this day the Copts possess many books with an 
Arabic version on the margin of the old Coptic text ; and 
that some books, written wholly in Arabic, are now used 
in the service of the Coptic Church. The History of Joseph 
is decidedly tinctured with Chiliasm, and this may be con- 
sidered an indication at once of its Egyptian origin and its 
arly date. In the Arsinoite nome, it will be remembered, 
took place, about the middle of the third century, the 
celebrated conference about the Apocalypse, between Diony- 
sius of Alexandria and Nepos an Egyptian bishop,—which 
shewed how deeply up to that time the Chiliastic belief had 
taken root in the valley of the Nile} The general agree- 





* Tischendorf, Prolegom. p. xxxvii. + Prolegom. p. xxxiv. 

t+ Euseb. H. E., vii. 24. This coincidence of Chiliastic belief with reverence 
for the memory of Joseph, seems to us significant, as implying the probability 
at least of some connection between attachment to the oldest type of Christian 
doctrine, and that humanitarian conception of the nature of Christ, which re- 
cognized Joseph in the first instance as his father, and which always subsisted 
to some extent among the Ebionites. This conception, it is true, had disap- 
peared and been superseded by the orthodox view, when the present history was 
written, as its opening chapters shew. In one of the Coptic fragments of this 
legend, Joseph is called ‘‘ pater Christi secundum carnem”—(Tischendorf, 
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ment of the doctrines of this book with those of the early 
Christians, renders it not improbable, according to Tischen- 
dorf, that the Coptic original may go back as far as the 
fourth century. It speaks of the death of the Virgin ; and 
the doctrine of her assumption began to prevail in the fifth. 
The Arabic text of this legend was first printed from a Paris 
MS., with a Latin version subjoined, by Wallin, a Swede, 
at Leipsic in 1722. Both the Arabic text and the Latin 
version were re-published by Thilo in a corrected edition, 
with a notice of some Coptic fragments of the History of 
Joseph, first brought to light by Zoega. These fragments 
have since been more carefully examined and accurately 
interpreted by Dulaurier, who finds in them convincing 
proof of the Coptic origin of the work.* 

Joseph is here described as sprung from a Bethlehemite 
family, well learned, and a priest in the temple of the Lord, 
—exercising, nevertheless, the trade of a carpenter. He had 
four sons and two daughters by his first wife. Mary was 
placed by her parents in the Temple when she was three 
years old, and remained there till the age of puberty at 
twelve, when she was committed to the care of Joseph. In 
his house she comforted his son, James the Less,’ in his 
grief for the death of his mother, and educated him. Hence 
Mary was herself called the mother of James. The account 
of the nativity and of the flight into Egypt is only a varia- 
tion of the theme of the other Apocrypha, marked by the 
same confounding together and misapprehension of the 
statements of the canonical Gospels. This is the account 
of Joseph’s old age and death: 


“ At length, with the advance of years, he became an old man, 
yet he laboured under no infirmity of body. His sight failed 
not; nor did a tooth drop from his mouth. He preserved his 
mental faculties also to the last, carrying a youthful vigour into all 
his employments, possessing his limbs whole and entire without 


p. 115), a relic possibly of the most ancient mode of speaking of him. Neither 
the idea nor the expression is consistent with the later orthodox view, agree- 
ably to which Jesus had only one parent according to the flesh, viz. his virgin 
mother. 

* ‘*Fragmens des revelations apocryphes, etc., traduits sur les textes 
copte-thébains,” etc.; Paris, 1835. He thinks the Arabic text is an abridged 
translation of the Egyptian original. Cited by Tischendorf, Prolegom. 
P. XXXviii. 
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ache or pain. With a very prolonged old age, his whole life 
amounted to a hundred and eleven years”* (ce. x.). 


Of the sons of Joseph, Justus and Simeon married, and 
had families of their own. Jude and James the Less re- 
mained in their father’s house with the Virgin Mary. His 
two daughters also married, and had homes of their own. 
Jesus grew up with the sons of Joseph, as if one of them, 
and called Joseph his father and Mary his mother, and was 
obedient to them in all things. On the felt approach of 
death, Joseph goes to Jerusalem, and in the Temple puts up 
the following prayer, which throws a curious and instructive 
light on the popular belief respecting the passage into the 
invisible world : 

“QO God, who art the Source of all consolation, God of all 
mercy, and the Lord of the whole human race, Thou God of my 
soul, and spirit and body, suppliant I adore Thee, O my Lord 
and my God. If my days are now fulfilled, and the time is at 
hand when I must depart out of this world, send me, I beseech 
Thee, the great Michael, the chief of Thy holy angels, that he 
may abide with me, and my miserable soul may quit this wretched 
body without pain and without terror and disquietude. For great 
fear and vehement sorrow seizes all bodies on the day of their 
death, whether male or female, whether cattle or wild creature, 
whatever either crawls on the ground or flies in the air. In fine, 
all creatures that are under heaven, and in which is the breath 
of life, are agitated with horror and great fear, and fall into pro- 
found lassitude, when their spirits are departing from their bodies. 
Now, therefore, O my Lord and my God, let Thy holy angel 
come with his help to my soul and body, till they are separated 
from each other! Nor let the face of the angel appointed to 
guard me from the day of my conception, be turned away from 
me,t but may he be the companion of my journey till he has 
brought me to Thee! May his countenance look bright and 
cheerful on me, and may he accompany me in peace! Permit 
not them of fearful aspect (the demons) to approach me on the 
way that I am about to go, till I come happily to Thee. Let not 
the door-keepers exclude my soul at the entrance (of Paradise). 
Do not by uncovering my sins expose me to shame before Thy 
terrible tribunal. Let not the lions rush on me. Let not the 


* The same statement is made more in detail afterwards, c. xxix., with an 
evident reference to the old age of Moses (Deuteron. xxxiv. 7). 

+ Notice here the distinct assertion of the doctrine of guardian-angels. 
Comp. Matt. xviii. 10, 
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waves of the fiery sea, which every soul must cross, submerge 
my soul before I have beheld the glory of Thy divinity. O God, 
most righteous Judge, who wilt judge mortals in justice and 
equity, and give to every one according to his works, come to me, 
O Lord, my God, I implore Thee in Thy mercy, and illuminate 
my way that I may attain unto Thee ; for Thou art the abundant 
Fountain of all blessing and glory for ever. Amen” (c. xiii.). 


Amidst the superstitious adjuncts of this prayer, there is 
a touch of true devotional feeling. Expressions of consider- 
able spiritual beauty occur in other passages. For instance, 
Jesus invokes his heavenly Father for the dying Joseph in 
the following terms: “O Father of all mercy, Thou eye that 
seest and ear that hearest, hearken to my prayer and sup- 
plication for the aged Joseph, and send Michael the chief of 
thy angels, and Gabriel the herald of light, and all the glory 
of thy angels, to go with the soul of my father Joseph and 
bring it to Thee” (c. xxii.).* What accompanies and follows 
this, is not all expressed in the same simple taste and with 
the same childlike feeling. Joseph’s grief on the confession 
of his sins before death is exaggerated. The “woe to the day 
on which I was born, and to the womb that bare me,” is evi- 
dently taken from Job, and has no suitability to the case of 
Joseph. Joseph is comforted by the voice of Jesus, whom 
he calls his Lord and Saviour and God. Jesus reminds the 
assembled family, that death is the universal law, from 
which none are exempt, not Mary herself, nor his own human 
nature ; but the death of the pious is not death, but life 
enduring into eternity. Jesus seats himself at the feet and 
holds the hands of the dying Joseph, who silently implores 
him not to abandon him. According to the more graphic 
representation of Zoega’s Coptic text, Jesus sate at his head 
and Mary at his feet. The children of Joseph were in deep 
sorrow at his death ; and Jesus and Mary wept with them. 
Jesus, turning his eyes to the south, sees death and hell 
with their attendant host approaching, enveloped in fire, 
and by prayer to his heavenly Father drives them back. 
The soul and body of Joseph, when separated, are treated 








* “ pater omnis clementix, ocule qui vides, et auris que audis,” ete. 
This last form of words is to us original and beautiful, as expressing with 
singular brevity and comprehensiveness the idea of the heart-searching and 
prayer-hearing God. Dulaurier has eloquently paraphased this prayer of Jesus 


into French from the Coptic. Tischendorf, Evangel. Apocryph. p. 127. 
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with the same tokens of reverence. Michael and Gabriel 
take the departed spirit and wrap it in a bright envelop- 
ment (involucro lucido). When Jesus saw the body lying 
cold and lifeless, he closed the eyes and mouth ; and when 
it had been embalmed with costly spices, ordered two angels 
to spread out a lucid vest (vestem lucidam) and enfold in 
it the body of Joseph—with the assurance that no taint of 
corruption should ever affect it, but that it should endure 
entire and perfect “till the banquet of a thousand years.” * 
Those who came to prepare Joseph’s body for interment, 
were unable to detach from it the “lucid vest” in which it 
had been enveloped. No ends could be found to take hold 
of. It was a miraculous preservation of it from corruption 
till the day of the resurrection. Blessings, it is said at the 
conclusion of the discourse of Jesus, shall descend on those 
who exercise beneficence and bring an oblation on the day 
of the commemoration of Joseph. Whosoever shall commit 
to writing the history of his life, shall be commended to the 
protection of the saint in this world ; and “when he dies,” 
says Jesus, “I will burn the record of his sins, nor will I 
torture him with any punishment on the day of judgment ; 
but he shall pass safely through the sea of fire. Ifa man 
can shew his reverence in no other way, let him call the 
son that is born to him Joseph ; so shall neither poverty nor 
sudden death ever enter his house.” With a coincidence, 
whether designed or overlooked, with the narrative in Genesis, 
the body of Joseph is said to be deposited in the sepul- 
chre beside his father Jacob. In chapter thirty the narra- 
tive is resumed of the apostles who had heard this history 
of Joseph from Jesus. They express their wonder to him, 
that when Enoch and Elijah were translated at once to 
heaven, Joseph should have passed through the change of 
death, and that they should be commissioned to proclaim 
it to the world, and enjoin its yearly commemoration. Jesus 
replies, that Enoch and Elijah were only exempted from 
death for a season—that they must still return to the world 
and die at the end of the times—in the day, that is, of 
commotion and terror and anguish and affliction (before the 
commencement of the Messianic reign of a thousand years) ; 
for Anti-christ will slay four bodies, and pour out their 


* Observe the unmistakable Chiliasm of this passage. 
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blood like water, on account of the shame which they will 
bring on him ; and these four bodies are those of Enoch, 
Elijah, Schila and Tabitha.* 

There are occasional touches of natural beauty and pathos 
in this wild legend, which render it far less wearisome and 
repulsive than most of the Apocrypha, probably from its 
preserving in a remote corner of Christendom, even under 
this legendary form, more of the genuine religious feeling 
of the primitive gospel; though there is at times, possibly 
in the later accretions of the story, an incongruous mixture 
of the divine with the human in the account of the relations 
of Jesus with his nominal father. 

Two separate histories are contained in what is called the 
“Gospel of Nicodemus”—one, entitled the “ Acts of Pilate” 
(Gesta Pilati); the other, “Christ’s Descent into Hades” 
(Descensus ad Inferos). They are connected, though in them- 
selves perfectly distinct, by the conspicuous part which 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea play in each. Around 
these two principal legends shorter narratives of kindred 
matter have clustered—the “ Anaphora Pilati,” the “Para- 
dosis Pilati,” the “ Mors Pilati,” and others—offshoots of an 
ever-productive tradition. Tischendorf has bestowed much 
care on the textual criticism of this Gospel of Nicodemus, 
which he has exhibited in several different forms, Latin and 
Greek. It had a very early currency in Britain, where the 
names of Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea were held 
in much honour. The oldest version of it is in Anglo-Saxon. 
It is not known when or by whom the two parts were joined 
in one, under the name of the “ Gospel of Nicodemus.” The 
“ Acta Pilati” possess considerable interest from the refer- 
ence to them in early Christian writers, and the possibility 
of their ultimately resting on some basis of fact. They are 
quoted as historical authority by Justin Martyr and Tertul- 
lian ; and the same work seems to be referred to by a suc- 
cession of Christian writers down to Orosius in the fifth, 
and Gregory of Tours in the sixth century. These refer- 
ences are sufficiently specific, and correspond to statements 
still found in the extant “ Gesta ;’ which Tischendorf, there- 
fore, concludes to be substantially the same with those 


* Of the introduction of the names of Schila and Tabitha, neither Thilo nor 
Tischendorf give any explanation. 
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quoted by Justin, only much altered and interpolated. He 
supposes them to be the work of a Jewish Christian in the 
second century, and to have been written originally in 
Greek. To counteract the effect of these Christian Acts, 
the Emperor Maximin, in the first part of the third century, 
procured the issue of some other and supposititious Acts, 
with a very different bearing on the last scenes of the life 
of Jesus. The “Acta Pilati” appear to have undergone a 
general re-casting and interpolation in the early part of the 
fifth century, probably about the time when they were ren- 
dered into Latin. The preface to the Latin version says, 
in conformity with the usual assertion to give authority to 
these apocryphal writings, that they were originally written 
in Hebrew by Jews in the age of Jesus Christ. The second 
part of the Gospel of Nicodemus contains a report of the 
two sons of Simeon (raised among the saints from the dead, 
Matt. xxvii. 52, 53), of what Christ had done in Hades— 
evidently written to satisfy the popular Jewish expectations 
concerning their Messiah. Tischendorf thinks it may have 
come in its original form from a Jewish Christian, not igno- 
rant of Gnostic ideas, in the second century. 

The chronological data from which the “ Gesta Pilati” set 
out, have been suggested by Luke iii. 2, filled up by addi- 
tions from the Fasti Romani and other heathen sources ; 
and the object of the writer evidently is, to fix the time of 
the crucifixion, though Luke meant to give only that of the 
baptism. This is a clear indication of the poverty of really 
historical materials. Most of the MSS. agree in these data, 
though discrepancies and variations occur in the later cita- 
tions. Nicodemus appears as the author of the narrative. 
Hence no doubt the name of the gospel. It is an amplifi- 
cation, possibly enriched by some elements of genuine tra- 
dition, of the canonical accounts of the trial and crucifixion 
of Christ. Pilate throughout is represented as very friendly 
to him, and much influenced by his wife Procla, who was 
disposed to judaize. The Jews charge Jesus with being a 
goete. The Roman standards fall prostrate before him. 
Christ’s exchange of words with Pilate, when the latter 
asks what is truth, is developed into a regular discussion. 
Thilo has remarked, that the cloth (Ae»riov) which is here 
said to have been wrapped round the loins of Jesus as he 
hung on the cross, is not mentioned by the early Fathers, 
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though it makes its appearance in ancient paintings. Joseph 
of Arimathea incurred the displeasure of the Synedrium 
for his reverent care in interring the body of Jesus, and was 
locked up in a cell under a guard of soldiers, from which 
he was miraculously enabled to escape. Paulus, Bishop 
Miinter and Thilo, think this account of the persecution to 
which Joseph was exposed for having performed the obse- 
quies of his Master, not in itself improbable. To us it reads 
too much like a mere imitation of the story in Matthew, 
about the sealing and guarding of the sepulchre of Jesus. 
The malefactors crucified with Jesus are here called Dysmas 
and Gistas ; and in one of the variants of the story, Dysmas, 
the penitent thief, is said to have met Jesus and his mother 
on their flight into Egypt, and to have prepared the way 
for the relenting of his last hour, by having assisted and 
worshiped them there. The account of the appearance of 
Jesus after his resurrection, and of his ascension, is taken 
substantially from that of Matthew and Mark, according to 
which he shewed himself to his disciples on a mountain in 
Galilee.* 

The “ Descensus Christi ad Inferos” is interesting from 
the light which it throws on the popular Jewish belief 
respecting the state of the dead; and this part of his 
work Thilo has illustrated with great and most copious 
learning. We have only time to notice a very few parti- 
culars. The sons of Simeon who bring the report from 
Hades, cross themselves on their faces—according to one 
version, on their tongues—before they proceed to write an 
account of what they had seen. Christ conveys Adam from 
Hades to Paradise, up to that time tenanted only by Enoch 
and Elijah. Thilo has a very instructive note on this 
passage. Paradise, from which Adam had been expelled, 
and to which he was finally restored by Christ, was placed 
above and beyond the limits of this earth. According to 
the prevalent language of ancient writers (based at first on 
Jewish ideas), three different states are to be distinguished : 
(1.) Heaven, Coelum, otpavdc, the dwelling-place of God 
himself, where alone the beatific vision can be enjoyed ; 








* Thilo has noticed in a note (Cod. Apocr. p. 620) the desperate attempt of 
some later writers to harmonize the account of the two first evangelists with 
that of Luke, by assuming that Galilee was a name for that part of Mount 
Olivet from which Christ ascended. 
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(2.) Paradise, rapadecoc, an intermediate state, to which 
only Enoch and Elijah had been admitted before the advent 
of Christ, and to which Christ, after his descensus ad inferos, 
carried back Adam, and admitted the patriarchs and pro- 
phets and the penitent thief, and good men under the old 
dispensation,—as a place of preparation for the final entrance 
into heaven ; (3.) “Aéne, Hades, Jnferi, the invisible world, 
the intermediate state for all men between death and the 
resurrection, with a place set apart, called “Abraham’s bo- 
som,” locus refrigerit, for the souls of the pious. The Chris- 
tian writers are not always self-consistent in their use of 
these terms, and especially often mean by zapaédewoe, in a 
loose and general sense, the happy state of the virtuous 
after death. The allegorical phraseology current in Origen’s 
school, naturally encouraged this vague indefiniteness of use. 

Some descriptions in this legend are very graphic ; as, for 
example, the dialogue between Hades and Satan, the equi- 
ralents of Milton’s Death and Sin, on the approaching over- 
throw of their power by Christ. But anachronisms and 
absurdities of all kinds abound. Pilate asks to see the 
Jewish archives—in other words, the Old Testament—pre- 
served in a casket in the Temple, and finds that the birth 
and mission of Christ had been truly foretold in them, and 
that 5500 years had intervened between the creation and 
the advent. Hereupon Pilate framed his report, which he 
transmitted to the Emperor Claudius. According to one 
statement coutained in the “Paradosis Pilati,” Pilate was 
condemned by Ceesar to be beheaded ; when he prayed to 
Christ, who assured him that, with his wife Procla, he should 
obtain salvation at the second coming. According to ano- 
ther account (the “Mors Pilati”), Tiberius, being ill, sent a 
messenger to obtain the medical aid of Jesus. The mes- 
senger, on arriving in Palestine, found that Jesus had been 
already put to death by Pilate. Returning home again, he 
met Veronica on the way, who told him of the miraculous 
portrait of Christ in her possession, impressed on a napkin. 
She accompanied him to Rome, where the picture effected 
wonderful cures. Pilate destroyed himself, and his body 
was thrown into the Tiber, where terrible signs accompanied 
it. It was then taken to Vienne, and cast into the Rhone, 
and was at last deposited at the bottom of a deep well, where 
sigus of diabolical working were said to shew themselves. 
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The legend dilates much on the history of the penitent thief. 
He had been guilty of sacrilege and seduction early in life ; 
but his repentance was so deep and effectual, that he was 
admitted direct into Paradise, and appeared to Joseph in 
company with Christ after the resurrection. In the last 
apocryphon edited by Tischendorf, entitled, “ Vindicta Sal- 
ratoris,” the substance of which is found in an old Anglo- 
Saxon legend,—there is a strange confusion of history and 
chronology, which well illustrates the character of the later 
of these writings. It makes Tiberius contemporary with 
Vespasian and Titus. The story of Veronica is interwoven 
with an account of the healing influence of her miraculous 
picture. Titus and Vespasian avenge the wrong inflicted 
on Jesus Christ by the Jews, so that many of them destroy 
themselves. Pilate is imprisoned and guarded by four qua- 
ternions of soldiers in Damascus. In another passage we 
are told, that Volusianus was sent by Tiberius into Judea 
to carry out his purpose of avenging the memory of Christ. 
Tiberius was afterwards baptized in the name of Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, cured of all his infirmities, and fully 
instructed in all the articles of the Christian faith.* These 
specimens will suffice to shew into what outgrowths of ab- 
surdity the later forms of the popular tradition expanded. 
It is significant, that the Jews are here held up as the great 
enemies of Christ, while the heathen emperors and magis- 
trates are represented as generally favourable to him. 
When we reflect that the canonical and apocryphal Gos- 
pels grew ultimately out of the same traditional root, we 
cannot but feel astonishment at the very great dissimilitude 
between them ; and the lower down we pursue the stream 
of apocryphal development, the more striking does the diver- 
gency become. Whatever there is of the marvellous inter- 
spersed through the canonical Gospels—if we except what 
are perhaps later accretions at the two extremities of the 
narrative—lies, as it were, quietly embedded in the history 
—in marked subordination to the moral and spiritual ele- 
ments which form its substance and give it its predominant 
character ; whereas the apocryphal Gospels seem to riot in 
a wanton extravagance of fiction, as if their sole object was 


* ‘Tune Tiberius imperator fuit instructus in omnibus articulis fidei plena- 
rie et firma fide.” Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr. p. 463. 
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to exhibit displays of capricious power and produce a sense- 
less wonderment, while moral objects are lost sight of, and 
in some cases the moral feelings are outraged. They so 
constantly fly in the face of the clearest statements and still 
more obvious tendency of the canonical Gospels, that it is 
sometimes difficult to believe, that the apocryphal writers 
could have been acquainted with them, or at least could 
have held them in such reverence, as to feel themselves 
under any control in the indulgence of their wildest fancies. 
Had no Scripture such as the Church recognized as autho- 
ritative, been in existence, the licence could hardly have 
been more reckless and unrestrained. And yet, with all 
this freedom, nothing is more remarkable in these apocry- 
phal Gospels than their singular poverty of invention. They 
constantly repeat the same theme with tasteless variations, 
increasing in extravagance the further they recede from the 
original tradition. All the varieties extant may be traced 
back through successive accretions to one or two primary 
types, belonging perhaps in their oldest form to that volu- 
minous mass of evangelical narratives which Luke's pre- 
face attests, and out of which our canonical Gospels were 
finally selected. The Coptic legends,—probably as lying at a 
greater distance froin the central action of Christendom,—are 
most strongly marked with a character of their own, and 
preserve most of the freshness and simplicity of the primi- 
tive story. In this constant use of the same materials with 
only slight changes of form, the Apocrypha of the New Tes- 
tament resemble the romances of the middle ages. While 
canonicity and the scholasticism which worked on the mate- 
rials that it recognized, were shut up within the Church 
and watched by a vigilant priesthood, outside its limits the 
freest play was allowed to the rude popular imagination, 
which the monks and clergy themselves did not always 
refuse to indulge. Allied to the apocryphal Gospels, and 
springing from a similar demand, were the Legends of the 
Saints. In such works the imaginative element of Chris- 
tianity found its expression. Relics of the superseded 
heathenism were brought into requisition, and, mingling 
with the miraculous of the Christian story, formed a wild 
supernatural back-ground to the narrative, in which apostles 
and martyrs were strangely mingled with Teutonic witches 
and fairies. In the absence of the newspaper and the novel, 
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which supply such an unfailing source of mental excite- 
ment at the present day, we must remember what a dreary 
vacancy would have been left without some writings of this 
description, during the long winter evenings of the middle 
ages, in the refectory of the convent and the hall of the 
baronial castle. This was partially relieved from two sources 
—Christian legends and the romances of chivalry; and 
sometimes, oddly enough, the two sources were intermingled. 
This is clearly indicated by a strange story, that Archbishop 
Turpin, the supposed author of the famous “Achievements of 
Charlemagne, ’ a fertile source of romantic fable,—translated 
the Gospel of Nicodemus from Latin into French. “From 
which,” says Thilo, “we may infer that the Gospel of Nico- 
demus was in some way connected with the romances of 
chivalry.”* This appears from other sources. In a French 
translation, this Gospel is blended in one and the same 
narrative with the celebrated romance of “ King Perceforest.” 
The holy Graal, which plays so conspicuous a part in the 
romantic literature of the middle ages, was the eucharistic 
chalice in which Joseph of Arimathea was believed to have 
received the blood that flowed from the wounded side of 
Jesus. All this wild growth of legendary fiction, both reli- 
gious and heroic (for they were closely intermingled with 
each other), was the form in which the influence of Chris- 
tianity on the popular imagination found vent, and in one 
sense purified itself, before it passed into those higher mani- 
festations of its spirit, expressed on one hand in the sublime 
spiritual creations of Dante and Milton, of Raffaelle and 
Da Vinci, and on the other in the refined and graceful chi- 
valry of Tasso and Spenser. 

The whole subject is suggestive and interesting ; and the 
history of Christianity as a most powerful agent in the 
general development of the human race, would be very in- 





* “Conjicias inde, quod continuo aliis documentis confirmabimus, evange- 
lium -Nicodemi aliquo modo cum fabulis mediz wtatis Romanensibus, quas 
dicunt, conjunctum esse.” Prolegom. p. cxlvi. How greatly this same Gospel 
of Nicodemus was reverenced in England down to the very eve of the Reforma- 
tion, we learn from a fact mentioned in the same page by Thilo, that when 
Erasmus visited England in 1524, he found a copy of it fastened to a pillar 
in Canterbury Cathedral. Its high popularity is shewn also by the numerous 
translations of it into English. Among them there is said to be one in MS. by 
Wycliffe. Several were printed at the beginning of the sixteenth century, one 
in 1509 by Wynkin de Worde. Thilo in loc. 
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adequately understood without taking it into view. But 
the question yet remains to be answered: what lies at the 
bottom of that marked distinction of character which no 
reader can fail to observe on comparing the apocryphal with 
the canonical Gospels? We believe it to have been essen- 
tially this: that while the Apocrypha were left to the un- 
impeded development of their legendary and imaginative 
elements, with no limit but the demands of the popular 
appetite for the marvellous,—our Gospels were providen- 
tially arrested and consecrated in their present form by 
the discriminating judgment of the heads of the churches, 
while the earnest religious faith of the primitive movement 
still subsisted in unabated force, and furnished the deter- 
mining principle of their selection. When the foundations 
of our canon were laid at the end of the second century, 
Christendom still lay under the solemn awe of a belief in 
approaching judgment; and it was the one object of the 
Christian leaders, following in the steps of their apostolic 
predecessors, to prepare man by repentance and faith and 
a holy life for meeting it in trust and hope. Distracted by 
the controversies which speculation or inordinate curiosity 
had excited, and which diverted men’s minds from the great 
business of personal conversion and spiritual renovation,— 
they aimed at preserving the primitive tradition of the 
apostles pure and intact in the churches which had been 
founded by them. In selecting the books which were to 
guard and transmit it, and to be henceforth a final stan- 
dard of belief and practice to the Church, they were clearly 
guided, not by the critical judgment which modern scholars 
would apply to a question of authorship, but by that finer 
religious sense, which enabled them instinctively to reject 
what did not carry with it the true apostolic flavour—all 
that was simply a product of the cold intellect or the wild 
fancy, and did not come direct from the believing soul. 
How fairly and justly the selection was finally made, and 
how fully it represents the many sides of Christian feeling 
and apprehension,—its diversified contents and the lasting 
hold that it has exercised on the veneration of Christians, 
abundantly prove. Contrasted in their broad general fea- 
tures, we might say, that the canonical Gospels are monu- 
ments of profound religious conviction, designed to satisfy 
above all things the spiritual wants of man; while the 
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apocryphal are the fruit of credulity and imaginative wilful- 
ness, released from the control of any deep-felt religious 
responsibility, freely yielding to the varying impulse of 
popular sentiment, and intended to gratify restless curiosity, 
dogmatic prepossession, or a craving for excitement. 

Through the past history of the Church two streams have 
been ever flowing side by side—one, shut in by the firm and 
solid dikes of canonical Scripture, carrying along with it a 
mass of technical learning, and stimulating within prescribed 
limits the exercise of a scholastic intellect ; the other, over- 
flowing into the free spaces of popular thought, calling into 
birth a luxuriant growth of the imagination, and filling the 
art and literature of Christendom with wild and fanciful 
creations. Both we trace back at last through different chan- 
nels to a common fountain of life in Jesus Christ, whose pro- 
vidential mission and divine work are attested, not only by 
the intrinsic worth and self-evidencing truth of his pure and 
uncorrupted doctrine, but even by the vast extent to which 
it has blended itself with kindred errors and permeated the 
length and breadth of the common soul of humanity—by 
the multiplicity of effects to which it has given rise, and the 
endless variety of shapes in which it has clothed itself. 
Only perhaps through such an intervening change of gra- 
dual amalgamation and progressive purification, can a com- 
plete combination of the divine and the human be ever 
expected to take place—the length of the process bearing 
some proportion to the magnitude of the result. It is in 
this view that a study of the Apocrypha becomes instructive. 
In a future paper we may perhaps notice those which 
correspond to the Acts and the Epistles, and a still more 
interesting class of writings embraced within the title of 
Christian Apocalyptic. 

J. J. TAYLER. 
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IL—RAMMOHUN ROY AND HINDOO THEISM. 


The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun Roy. 
Edited by Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. Triibner. 1866. 

The Brahmo Samaj.* By Frances Power Cobbe. (Fraser's 
Magazine, August, 1866.) 

The Indian Mirror (Fortnightly Periodical). Vol. VI. Cal- 
cutta. 1866. 

An Appeal to Youny India. By a Missionary of the Brahmo 
Somaj. 

The Destiny of Human Life: Lecture delivered at the 
Bhabanipur Brahmo Somaj Hall. Calcutta. 1862. 

Man the Son of God: Lecture delivered in the Puttoldanga 
Brahmo Somaj Hall. By Hurro Lall Roy, B.A. Cal- 
cutta. 1863. 

The Brahmo Somaj Vindicated : Substance of an Extempore 
Lecture at the Brahmo Somaj Hall. Calcutta. 1863. 
The Religious Prospects of India: a Discourse read before 

the Society of Theistic Friends. Calcutta. 1864. 
Lecture on the Unity and Variety in Religion. By Hurro 
Lall Roy, B.A. Calcutta. 1865. 
Jesus Christ; Europe and Asia: Extempore Lecture in 
Medical College. Second Edition. Calcutta. 1866. 


In reviewing the published works of William Johnson 
Fox, our attention was particularly arrested by his sermon 
on the death of Rammohun Roy. The personal character 
of this illustrious reformer, the impression which his visit 
to this country made on English society, and the influence 
his actions and writings have left upon the natives of India, 
have appeared worthy of a separate notice ; especially at 
a moment when public education in India is becoming a 
popular topic, and the movement which agitates the whole 
ocean of religious thought, as well in the Eastern as the 
Western world, is awakening the interest of the inquiring 
and the thoughtful,—alarming the fears of the ignorant and 





* Throughout Miss Cobbe’s article, the word Somaj is printed Samaj. This 
may be warranted by the etymology (Samaja, an Assembly), but is not the 
spelling generally adopted in India, 
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voured to make popular education an instrument for the 
conversion of the Hindoos to orthodox Christianity. These 
missionaries look with no complacency on the movement of 
the Brahmo Somaj towards reformed Brahminism, and have 
frequently been known to declare that it is easier to deal 
with the heathen than with the Vedanters. The supersti- 
tious Hindoo would find no difficulty in accepting the mys- 
terious and the miraculous in any of their varied forms— 
indeed his own creed and his own worship present them in 
the most monstrous shapes—but he can discover in Chris- 
tian books and Christian teachers no authority greater, nor 
so great, as that he is accustomed to associate with his own 
idolatrous usages, as directed and explained by those to 
whom he has been accustomed to look up for spiritual 
guidance, and as practised from immemorial time among 
his family, friends, associates, and the people of his race. 
But when the chains of idolatry have been broken, and the 
unity and spirituality of the Godhead have become the 
foundations of a new form of worship, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, with those ramifications which have been often called 
“peculiar to Christianity,” will assuredly not approve itself 
to the enlightened and inquiring Hindoo ; while among the 
uncultivated, Catholicism—with its pomp and parade, its 
images and pictures, its music and its perfumes, its festivals 
and its processions—is far more likely to attract the cere- 
monial-loving and impulsive natives, than Protestantism in 
any of its shapes—all colder and less sensuous. 

The strong hold of the past upon the present, which 
is concentrated in the word “authority,” has always been, 
and will coritinue to be, a great barrier in the way of 
progress. There runs through all languages a form of ex- 
pression—in itself erroneous, and leading to erroneous con- 
clusions—associating, or rather confounding, the remotest 
past with the highest antiquity. The earliest generations 
were the youngest—our own is the oldest which the world 
has known. As our grandfathers seem older than our 
fathers, and our children and grandchildren younger than 
ourselves, we are in the habit of connecting bygone years 
with thoughts of age, and coming days with thoughts of 
youth. We attach reverence and authority to those who 
have preceded us, inasmuch as to them we owe all the 
foundations of our knowledge. This respect for former times 
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—which in some countries, as in China, has become in itself 
a religion, and is called the “worship of ancestors”—per- 
meates all society, and gives to the words of wisdom which 
have been brought down from the ancient sages a marvellous 
weight and power. They become stereotyped on the mind 
of nations—indelibly stereotyped, especially when they are 
such as approve themselves to our own intellectual judg- 
ments. And assuredly no religion of antiquity has ever ob- 
tained a strong and lasting hold without possessing some 
elements of truth and beauty; and when inquiry comes with 
more light and more knowledge to clear away the mists and 
illumine the darkness of the past, it generally stretches out 
a timid and reverent hand, and is unwilling to root up as a 
worthless weed anything that was found in the old gardens 
of authority. Not long ago, it was almost profanity to speak 
lightly of any fragment of our sacred books. “The Bible! the 
sible !—nothing but the Bible!”—was the cry of Christen- 
dom ; just as “The Veds! the Veds! the sacred Veds !” was 
written on the banners of the early Hindoo reformers. They 
were hallowed with the sanction of more than thirty cen- 
turies. But as now in Christendom an almost universal 
concession is made that there may be something not divine, 
which it is the fashion to call “a human element,” in our 
biblical records,—so the Veds and the other holy books are 
acknowledged to have their errors and their imperfections. 
All this is but the recognition of the fact, that we are—as 
we ought to be—wiser than our progenitors, inasmuch as 
we have added to their experience, experience of our own. 
The world has lived longer, and we who represent the world 
are older than they. 

Rammohun Roy did not absolutely break away from the 
superstitious external forms of Brahminism—not that he 
valued them, but many domestic and social considerations 
led him to the conclusion that in the furtherance of his own 
work he should not subject himself to be excommunicated 
and anathematized. He never lost caste. Advancing opi- 
nion, growing out of free discussion, has encouraged the 
leading members of the Brahmo Somaj to pursue a bolder 
course. Pre-eminent among these is Kesheb Chunder Sen, 
a young man of whom, and his eloquent coadjutor Hurro 
Lall Roy, Miss Cobbe gives some account, with extracts 
from their writings, in the excellent article in Fraser’s Maga- 
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zine. They shall speak for themselves in a few passages 
which we transfer to our pages. 

Portions of five sermons, all preached by Unitarian min- 
isters on occasion of Rammohun Roy’s death, help to fill 
the pages of Miss Carpenter's volume. Of these Mr. Fox’s 
is the most eloquent ; but they all represent the impressions 
left by the Rajah on the circle where he was best known, 
and of the anticipations then formed of the religious condi- 
tion and prospects of the Oriental world. 

Some injustice was done by Mr. Fox to Indian society 
in general, in the desire to contrast the greatness of his hero 
with the littleness that surrounded him,—his elevation with 
the degradation of his race—his purity with adjacent cor- 
ruption—his love of truth with the prevalent mendacity ;— 
in a word, a concentrated excellence with a diffused worth- 
lessness. For Rammohun Roy was only one—the one most 
distinguished—among many of his fellows who had long 
been engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, and in seeking 
the emancipation of mind ; and though it may be very easy 
to draw dismal pictures from the darker side of Oriental 
humanity, let it not be forgotten that it has also its bright- 
ness and its virtues, which are more and more developed to 
those who have an opportunity of studying them. In the 
field of active benevolence, in their munificent contributions 
to public establishments for the promotion of education 
and for the relief of the many forms of human misery, the 
opulent natives of India offer examples well worthy of 
study, of admiration and imitation, from many who look 
down from what they deem a lofty pre-eminence—many 
who, zealous enough to enforce new creeds and forms of 
faith and worship, are not so ready or so willing to discover 
those proofs of practical and generous philanthropy which 
do not belong exclusively to Christian lands or to Christian 
peoples. “Impure” and “false,” “licentious” and “de- 
based,” “greedy” and “servile,” “selfish” and “abject,”— 
this is a hard verdict to pronounce on multitudinous mil- 
lions of our fellow-men; nor as regards the Brahminical 
race itself is there any justification of the general condem- 
nation to which they are delivered over in the sermon before 
us. Then, again, the quiet judgment of the writer is over- 
whelmed by the intensity of his sympathies—his zeal is 
greater than his knowledge ; and he is seduced into injustice 
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by the wish to darken the shades in the back-ground, in 
order to give greater prominence to the light which he ex- 
hibits in the front. 

It was not in the Shasters, as Mr. Fox supposes, but in 
the Vedas, that Rammohun Roy found the beams of the 
pure light whose brighter effulgence he traced in the Pre- 
cepts of Jesus. He published a Synopsis of the Veda books 
in 1816, and translations of the most remarkable portions of 
the whole collection. These books furnish texts from which 
sermons are preached and hymns are sung in the religious 
assemblies of the Vedanters. In the temples which we have 
had an opportunity of visiting, the priests or teachers, clad 
in scarlet, sat in tribunes opposite one another, their readings 
being responded to from side to side, and the poetry accom- 
panied by the music of ancient instruments. Like other 
investigators into the history of religions, our great Brahmin 
discovered that the earliest teachings of the founders of na- 
tional and popular faiths have been generally free from the 
idolatrous corruptions and pollutions with which they have 
been adulterated in the progress of time.* It is perfectly true 
that “his adoption of Christianity,” or rather his movement 
towards the Unitarian form of Christianity, “was not a 
change, but an enlargement and a modification of his religion.” 
A tolerably intimate intercourse with this great Brahmin, 
and with his scarcely less illustrious son Persaud, has left 
some doubt on our minds whether any existing Christian sect 








* The unphilosophical and superstitious passages which are found in the 
early Buddhist books are now repudiated by the most learned of the pro- 
fessors of Buddhism. The study of astronomy first led to doubt, and after- 
wards to the denial, of ancient opinions as to the world’s cosmogony. Intel- 
lectual men no longer believed that the earth was flat or square, surrounded 
by four seas, carried on an elephant’s back,—the sun and moon being merely 
tributary, the stars only ornamental. Geological eras among Orientals are 
better understood, for the work of creation is held to be the process—the 
progressive process—of infinite ages, and successive revelations embrace cycles 
of incalculable extent. The religious literature of the East is characterized 
by a mixture of the sublime with the ridiculous—of the grandest conceptions 
with the grossest ignorance—of theories the most poetical with superstitions 
the most degrading—of flashes of glory which irradiate the surrounding 
gloom. Yet the imagery with which Eastern fiction portrays what is infinite 
and eternal is often most attractively charming—drops of water, one falling 
in ten thousand years, making a well a million fathoms deep—grains of sand 
piled, one grain in a hundred centuries, yet creating Himalayan mountains— 
one leaf of the forest gathered in a cycle, till every leaf on every tree in every 
forest is stripped. They better than we are accustomed to realize what is 
meant by eternity. 
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could fairly claim him for its own. One element of orien- 
talism, the fear of giving offence—it took the shape of a 
courteous deference to the opinions of others—was not 
wanting in the character of Rammohun Roy. He was never 
insincere, but he often failed to be demonstrative. His habits 
were not taciturn, and his affections were warm ; but a cer- 
tain amount of reserve, if it added to the dignity of his 
deportment, was sometimes an impediment to our obtaining 
a thorough acquaintance with what was passing in his mind. 

Though veiled in every form of urbanity, the unwilling- 
ness of Rammohun Roy to be questioned as to what he 
deemed the minuter and less important dogmas of religion, 
was well known to all who had the privilege of any close 
acquaintance with him. Orthodoxy sought to obtain some 
recognition of his belief in the Trinity, in original sin, in 
the miraculous incarnation, and its own scheme of redemp- 
tion ; and we have heard him claimed as sympathizing with 
the Anglican Church. His replies to questionings, not un- 
frequently intrusive and impertinent, were given so as not to 
cause offence to curious inquirers, who were apt to construe 
these replies into concessions made to their own particular 
views or creeds. His was sometimes a silence which cer- 
tainly was not intended to “give consent” to propositions 
laid before him ; while at other times his cautious and even 
ambiguous responses should have led his questioners to seek 
their interpretation in the general tone of his words and 
works. His views stand out in grand and bold relict where 
the subject is the unity, spirituality, the perfect wisdom, 
power and goodness of God,—the beauty of the character, 
the sublimity and appropriateness of the teachings, of Jesus, 
—the brotherhood of man, with all its responsibilities and 
consequences,—the rights and claims and duties of private 
judgment,—the love of liberty,—the improvement of law ; 
in a word, whatever tended to the removal of evil or the 
diffusion of good had his advocacy, and of all that helped 
to enlighten, refine and elevate the human character, his 
opinions were unmistakable. Little, indeed, does it matter 
what he thought of the fierce and uncharitable controversies 
respecting doctrines to which he would have attached no 
importance, had he not witnessed how they damaged, 
divided and embittered those social relations which he felt 
it should be the object of a genuine religion to strengthen, 
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consolidate and sanctify. Not to little “systems, which have 
their day and cease to be,” did he lend his adhesion, or 
indeed much honour with his notice. If, as he truly said, 
“his heart was with the Unitarians,” it was because he 
sympathized most with the general current of their opinions, 
and found among them his most attached and affectionate 
friends ; but he would accept a stereotyped creed from none, 
nor allow any theological cage to confine “the freedom of 
his wing.” 

We doubt whether Mr. Fox correctly estimated the posi- 
tion Rammohun Roy held in public opinion during his re- 
sidence in England. It is perfectly true that an ignorant 
bigot here and there, who came in contact with the “con- 
verted Brahmin,” felt and expressed disappointment that 
his assumed conversion was not to Anglicanism or to ortho- 
doxy in any shape. The “insults and vexations” of which 
Mr. Fox speaks, very little affected the serene and gentle 
nature of him who was their object, and certainly did not 
lower the position of the Brahmin in the intellectual circle 
where he inoved. His early history remains to be written. 
The wonderful prudence with which he detached himself 
from observances not absolutely needful for the maintenance 
of his social status ; the manner in which he accommodated 
himself to those European usages which were not absolutely 
interdicted by the Brahminical code; the sagacity with 
which he thwarted the attempts made to separate him from 
the immunities of high caste; are points of character not 
yet fully appreciated, because not fully known. It was his 
purpose to bring with him to Europe his eldest son, who 
afterwards became the Vakeel of the Government and an 
eloquent pleader in the Supreme Court at Calcutta ; but 
the resistance of the Zenana, led by the mother of the heir, 
was too strong to be subjugated, and Rammohun Roy, as 
the next best arrangement, was accompanied by a youth— 
Rob Roy, the son of a friend—who on his return to India 
obtained an appointment in the Civil Service. 

The influence of Rammohun Roy in India has not alto- 
gether taken the direction which many of his admirers had 
anticipated. The hostility with which the Vedanters have 
been pursued by Christian orthodox missionaries has little 
disposed them to look with a friendly eye upon the teach- 
ings of their calumniators, among whom it is a generally- 
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received opinion that the Christianity they offer to the 
acceptance of the natives is more likely to make progress 
among the “ignorant heathen” than among the “ enlight- 
ened Theists,” whose number is increasing, and among whom 
the peculiar doctrines circulated by the representatives of 
the great Missionary Societies neither have had, nor are 
likely to have, any considerable success. The consoling 
fact, however, is, that the number of temples from which 
idolatrous worship is excluded has greatly increased, and 
that many men of distinction have joined the reformers, who 
have their representatives in the native press, and whose 
power is exhibited in that progressive opinion which has 
come to the assistance of the authorities for the suppression 
of suttee and the discouragement of the grosser forms of 
heathenism. The great work of progress is advancing both 
in the Eastern and the Western world. Native inhabitants 
of India settled in England and her colonies are reckoned 
now, not by units, but by hundreds ; and our own instru- 
ments of authority are availing themselves more and more 
of native aptitudes for the purposes of state, while publicity 
and an Indian free press are the omnipresent and ever-active 
auxiliaries of good government. 

In elucidation of Rammohun Roy’s character and of the 
position he held in his native country, we avail ourselves 
of the opportunity of reproducing some extracts from the 
letters by which he was introduced by his dearest friend in 
India to Jeremy Bentham. 

“Calcutta, November 14, 1830. 

“This letter will be presented to you, or transmitted waiting 
your leisure, by no less a person than the distinguished Rammo- 
hun Roy. You have heard of him often from me and from 
others, and know that he is one of the most extraordinary pro- 
ductions of the ‘march of intellect.’ A Brahmin of the highest 
order, and therefore an aristocrat by birth ; one of the privileged 
class, and a man of easy fortune by inheritance ; amply learned 
in Sanscrit, Arabic, and everything oriental; he has, neverthe- 
less, unassisted and of himself, been able to shake off prejudice 
of almost every kind and to give his natural understanding fair 
play. ... If I were beside you, and could explain matters fully, 
you would comprehend the greatness of the undertaking—his 
going on board ship to a foreign and distant land, a thing hitherto 
not to be named among Hindoos, and least of all among Brahmins. 
His grand object, besides the natural one of satisfying his own 
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laudable spirit of inquiry, has been to set a laudable example to 
his benighted countrymen ; and every one of the slow and gra- 
dual moves that he has made preparatory to his actually quitting 
India, has been marked by the same discretion of judgment. He 
waited patiently until he had by perseverance and exertion 
acquired a little but respectable party of disciples. He talked of 
going to England from year to year, since 1823, to familiarize 
the minds of the orthodox by degrees to this step, and that his 
friends might in the mean time increase in numbers and in con- 
fidence, as it was of the utmost importance to the preservation 
of his rank and influence with the Hindoo community, who care 
less about dogmatics than observances, that he should continue 
one of ‘the pure,’ and should not be suspected of quitting Hin- 
dooism for any consideration of a personal nature. He has ex- 
ternally maintained so much, and no more, of Hindoo custom as 
his profound knowledge of their sacred books enabled him to 
justify ; relaxing, however, little by little, yet never enough to 
justify his being put ‘out of the pale.’ I need not say that in 
private it is otherwise, and that prejudices of all sorts are duly 
contemned by our philosopher. But so important does he judge 
it to the efficacy of his example and the ultimate success of his 
honourable mission of experiment that he should maintain the 
essentials of his Brahminical sanctity, that even in making this 
voyage and sojourn he is contriving to preserve appearances to a 
certain point which he considers sufficient to suve his caste; so 
that on returning he may resume his influential position against 
the abuse and calumnies which the whole tribe of bigots will not 
fail to raise against him while in England and when he comes 
back. He now judges that the time is come, and that the public 
mind is pretty well ripe for his exploit ; and he embarks in two 
or three days for Liverpool, where he has friends and correspon- 
dents in Cropper, Benson, and Co., and others of liberal feeling. 

“The good which this excellent and extraordinary man has 
already effected by his writings and example cannot be told. But 
for his exertions, Suttee would be in full vigour at the present 
day, and the influence of the priesthood in all its ancient force ; 
—he has given the latter a shake from which, aided by educa- 
tion and the spirit of bold inquiry gone forth among the Hindoos, 
it never can recover. I need hardly tell you that the liberalism 
of such a mind is not confined to points of theology or ritual. 
In all matters involving the progress and happiness of mankind, 
his opinions are most independent ; and he is withal one of the 
most modest men I have ever met with, though nearly fifty years 
of age, and though he is the most learned and enlightened of his 
countrymen and nation, and indeed has held that position for 
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the last fifteen or twenty years, and has received praises enough 
to have turned the head of any other man alive. 

“¢ Tt is no small compliment to such a man that even a Governor- 
General like the present, who, though a man of the most honest 
intentions, suspects every one and trusts nobody, and who knows 
that R. M. R. greatly disapproves of many of the acts of the 
Government, should have shewn him so much respect as to fur- 
nish him with introductions to friends of rank and political and 
Indian influence. Either they will find him intractable and 
throw him off, or they will succeed in what no one has hitherto 
succeeded, in beguiling or bending the stranger. 

“A stranger, however, he is, and of such sort as has never 
before appeared among you; and he will stand in need, doubt- 
less, of all the kindness and attention that his friends here can 
procure for him. You have weightier and other matters to occupy 
you, nor are your habits such as to enable you to be of service 
to R. M. R. in the ordinary way. Yet I felt assured you would 
like to see and converse with my Indian friend, and indeed I 
recollect you expressed such a wish. For the rest, you will pro- 
bably make him over with his credentials to our friend Bowring, 
to ‘the reprobates’ (Bentham’s secretaries), and to Leicester 
Stanhope.” 


It need scarcely be added that Rammohun Roy was a 
frequent guest at Bentham’s table, so little accessible as it 
was, and that much confidence and intimacy existed between 
these illustrious men till the death of the great jurisconsult, 
which took place in the year after the Brahmin’s arrival in 
England. In one of his letters, Bentham addresses him, 
“from the brink of the grave, just entering upon fourscore,” 
as his “intensely admired and dearly beloved collaborateur 
in the service of mankind.” 

Any work bearing the honoured name of Mary Carpenter 
would be taken up with prepossessions in its favour. It is 
to be regretted that the publication of the volume which 
has just appeared was not delayed until she had enjoyed 
the advantage of that previous personal acquaintance with 
the real condition of India and the early history of Ram- 
mohun Roy which her visit will enable her to acquire. 
We reached the last pages of the volume under the same 
feelings of disappointed expectation with which we looked 
on the wretched and inexpressive portrait which faces— 
we cannot say adorns—the beginning, and the indistinct 
picture of Stapleton Grove, where the Rajah died, which is 
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met with half-way. The “Last Days” of the great reformer, 
which give the title to the book, occupy very few of its 
pages ; but they are very interesting and instructive. The 
rest are filled with miscellaneous gatherings—many scarcely 
relevant, others of little value or authority ; long disserta- 
tions in which the same thoughts are again and again repeated 
from different lips or pens ; trifling notes on trifling matters ; 
in a word, everything, whether or not worthy of preservation, 
which could be gathered in a diligent and affectionate ex- 
ploration of the portion of the field which was accessible 
to the explorer. The materials, some of which are valu- 
able, have not been weighed in the balance of a thought- 
ful appreciation ; and the whole has a disjointed, fragmen- 
tary character, which well justified, and indeed required, 
that confession of imperfection and incompleteness which 
finds expression in the Preface. The great outlines of Ram- 
mohun ltoy’s character can hardly indeed be mistaken. But 
regrets have been expressed in India and elsewhere that so 
imperfect a sketch should have proceeded from Miss Car- 
penter’s pen. 

The Indian Mirror (the organ of the Brahmo Somaj) is very 
bitter in its denunciations of this “frontispiece.” It com- 
plains that in Miss Carpenter's description of Rammohun 
Roy’s life in England, “there is not much that is original, 
nor anything interesting ;’ and expresses an opinion that “a 
further and clearer exposition of the Rajah’s mission, as well 
as his views of English society, would have been more useful 
and acceptable.” We shall wait with anxious interest Miss 
Carpenter's reports on the influence of Rammohun Roy’s 
character and writings on the religious life of India. Great 
changes have taken place in the third of a century which has 
passed since he passed away. The field, or rather small por- 
tions of the field, have been somewhat cleared of stones and 
briars ; but the most persevering and laborious devotion is 
demanded for its successful cultivation. And assuredly the 
zeal, experience and disinterested exertions of Mary Carpen- 
ter will not be without their fruits. The special object of her 
mission—the education of females belonging to the higher 
classes of society, and the introduction into the Zenanas of 
systems of instruction recommended by Christian authority 
—is of all enterprizes the most difficult. 

To the rising generation, no doubt, the future of India 
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is committed. Those who have been moulded in the types 
of the past, whose education and habits have received im- 
pressions almost indelible, will give but little aid to the 
introduction of any new elements of thought. But the ad- 
vanced guard—not a forlorn hope—is marching against, and 
has already breached, the fortress of ancient superstition. 
Appeals, not only emphatic and eloquent, but passionate, 
have been made to Young India; and from that of “A 
Missionary of the Brahmo Somaj,” we will make a few ex- 
tracts. He denounces zdolatry as “the curse of Hindustan 
—the deadly cancer that has eaten into the vitals of native 
society.” Connected and dependent upon it is Hindoo 
caste-ism, “ the frightful social scourge which has completely 
and hopelessly wrecked social unity, harmony and happi- 
ness, and has opposed all social progress ; a scandal to con- 
science, an insult to humanity, an audacious and sacrile- 
gious violation of God’s law of human brotherhood.” The 
marriage customs require a thorough reform, “repugnant 
as they are to morality and reason, and a powerful cause of 
degeneracy.” The “horrors of polygamy,” “the penalties 
of widowhood,” the prostitution of young girls and profli- 
gacy of old men, are dwelt upon. Then, again, the miseries 
of the Zenana, or harem, where women are “ciphers,” 
“menial slaves of ignorance and superstition.” He calls 
upon “Young Bengal and Young Bombay, Young Madras 
and Young Punjaub,” to combine, “till the circle shall gra- 
dually widen and bring the whole nation within its em- 
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brace ! 


“During this period of transition it is, therefore, evidently the 
duty of all who are interested in India’s welfare to labour con- 
scientiously to remove her wants, alleviate her sufferings, guard 
her against imminent perils, and place her in the way of social, 
moral and religious advancement. Such an arduous and impor- 
tant task belongs especially to Young India—to the enlightened 
representatives of the rising generation. To you, your country 
looks up for protection and prosperity. Her future greatly de- 
pends upon you, and from you she expects at least the founda- 
tion of her future progress and well-being. You hold in your 
hands the key of her destiny, and before the tribunal of God and 
man you stand accountable for the solemn trust...... Look at 
yourselves, enchained to customs, deprived of freedom, lorded 
over by an ignorant and crafty priesthood, your better sense and 
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better feelings all smothered under the crushing weight of cus- 
tom ; look at your homes, scenes of indescribable misery, your 
wives and sisters, your mothers and daughters, immured within 
the dungeon of the Zenana, ignorant of the outside world, little 
better than slaves whose charter of liberty of thought and action 
has been ignored ; look at your social constitution and customs, 
the mass of enervating, demoralizing and degrading causes there 
working. Watch your daily life, how almost at every turn you 
meet with some demand for the sacrifice of your conscience, some 
temptation to hypocrisy, some obstacle to your improvement and 
true happiness. Say, from your own experience, whether you 
are not hemmed in on all sides by a system of things which you 
cannot but hate and abhor, denounce and curse ; whether the 
spiritual government under which you live is not despotism of 
the most galling and revolting type, oppressive to the body, in- 
jurious to the mind, and deadly to the soul ?’* 

Vigorous action as regards others, pure personal example 
as regards themselves, persevering courage, are pointed out 
as the instruments for accomplishing the great reforming 
triumphs. 

A less impassioned, but a more pathetic, tone pervades the 
lecture entitled “The Destiny of Human Life,” from which, 
as an excellent specimen of the sort of sermons delivered at 
the meetings of the Brahmo Somaj, we select a passage : 

“Virtue is natural. This opinion is evidently opposed to the 
theory of a certain class of theologians, who regard ungodliness 
as the natural condition of man. They uphold the notorious 
dogma of the universal depravity of human nature. They believe 
that man is naturally corrupt and wicked, and that righteousness 
is anything but natural to him. Hence, with them, the pursuit 
of destiny by man is not a natural process. Our view, as I have 
already said, is different. To live religiously is to live naturally ; 
to live naturally is to act up to the dictates of conscience. To 
live to nature is to live to God. There can be no corruption in 
the nature of man as created by, and coming directly from, the 
hands of God. Our impurities are not God’s creation, but the 
creation of our free will ; and unreasonable is it to charge nature, 
and thereby ‘ nature’s God,’ with sins of our own doing. It is 
clear, then, I trust, that to act up to nature is to accomplish our 
destiny. Our duty and strenuous endeavour should therefore 
be to live conformably to our nature. As unnatural is it for 
matter to be devoid of its properties of inertia, compressibility, 





* An Appeal to Young India, pp. 3, 4. 
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etc., as it is for the soul to become sinful and corrupt. Man is 
destined by Providence to pursue the path of virtue and truth ; 
not to pursue it, is unnatural.”* 


And, as an example of the prayers employed in the reli- 
gious services, we give that which concludes the lecture : 

“God Almighty ! ere we depart from this place, do Thou con- 
descend to impress the great doctrine we have discussed on the 
minds of all here present, and so to convince them of its impor- 
tance and value, that they may not only remember it, but live 
according to it. We are weak, O Lord; vouchsafe unto us 
strength, that we may be able to discharge the solemn duties for 
which we are accountable to Thee. Lord of our life! draw our 
hearts wholly unto Thy service, and enlist all our energies in 
the cause of truth, that we may do nothing in opposition to Thy 
will Help us, O help us, Father of Mercies, for without Thy 
help all our attempts at progress will be vain. Be Thou our 
shield and buckler, our light and hope, in this world of trial. 
Unite us all in one family, and establish universal brotherhood 
among mankind, that the lives of all may be consecrated to Thee, 
and to Thee alone. From the inmost depths of our hearts may 
praise and thanksgiving rise unto Thy holy and dear name, now 
and for ever !"+ 

Hurro Lall Roy approaches very reverently his subject, 
“Man the Son of God.” “It is too high for my poor intel- 
tect, and too holy for my sinful heart, to be displayed in 
its true and divine light.” A spiritual tone—a sort of ori- 
entalizing of Channing—pervades the pages. Some of them 
are a prosaic elaboration of some of the finest passages of 
Wordsworth. Such as these are its lessons : 

“ Be right-hearted and divine-souled, and preach that which 
makes the heart right and the soul divine, and this with my 
whole heart I believe is the precept of true religion, the religion 
of Brahma. This understood gives salvation. This revelation 
is necessary, absolutely necessary, for every man, for every son 
of our Great Father. Be denominated a Brahma or a Christian ; 
without it, the soul dwindles and pines away. Go wherever you 
will, it will move round selfishness in business and even in vir- 
tuous actions. In the morning, there is a vacancy, a gap in the 
mind ; in the evening, there is a vacancy and gap in the mind. 
Read or hear prayers and sermons, preach the Brahma Dharma, 
the Vedas, the Gospel of Christ, but there is no satisfaction in 
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the soul. This revelation you need, and your immortal soul 
needs to be filled. Be prepared to receive it in a meek, submis- 
sive and calm spirit. It will rise in your heart gloriously like 
the morning sun.” * 

“It is neither a denomination or a place that makes a Brahma ; 
a Brahma is above time or place. Let not this view of Brahmoism 
be misrepresented. I wonder to hear great men rise and speak 
against Brahmoism, the religion of the world. To raise objections 
against Brahmoism, is to raise objections against the human soul. 
3rethren, be ye Brahmas, be ye of God; let Brahmoism spring 
like heaven in your soul. Brahmoism is not the religion of a 
Debendra Nath or a Parker, of a Somaj of Jorasonko, or a meet- 
ing in America. It is the religion of man as man, of man as the 
Son of God, of the whole somaj of mankind ; yea, the soul sayeth 
more ; it is the religion of the universe, of gods and angels, of 
all spiritual beings that do exist and that will exist. Let them, 
who will, distrust what Jesus said, what Parker preached, what 
Debendra Nath says; let him, if he will, never look into the 
sound precepts of books and of men, of the Vedas or the Bible ; 
but let him not distrust the voice of his own spiritual soul ; let 
him not overleap his own nature. O Son of God! be then the 
Son of God in your heart. My brother—O thou who art deno- 
minated a Christian or a Mahomedan, a Hindu or a Jew, an 
Indian or an European, an African or an Andaman, a king or a 
slave, a doctor or a peasant—be thou a Brahma—be thou a Son 
of God in your heart.”+ 

The Brahmo Somaj Vindicated is the substance of an 
extempore lecture, which was received with great enthu- 
siasm, delivered in reply to three charges—(1), that Brahmo- 
ism is a religion of fluctuating opinions, and therefore no 
religion at all ; (2), that common sense will not give to man 
a saving knowledge of God ; and (3), that the Brahmo theory 
of atonement is absurd and pernicious. The answer to the 
last charge will serve as a specimen as to the manner in 
which these accusations are dealt with. “Fluctuation is a 
word introduced to conceal or mystify the truth that pro- 
gress, onward progress, is the needful condition of religious, 
as of all other knowledge ; it is our business to replace what 
is decaying and decayed with what is new and healthful. 
We live to learn, and mean always to be learning. The 
Veds were deemed infallible ; in them was found evidence 
of the unity and spirituality of God.” Vedantism was the 





* Man the Son of God, pp. 13, 14. + Ibid. pp. 27, 28. 
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name which the reforming Brahmins gave to their new re- 
ligion. Another step was taken which is thus described : 


x 


rz 


“The particulars of the transition may be briefly related. Baboo 
Debendronath Tagore one day accidentally fell in with a stray 
leaf of a Sanscrit book (the Jshopunishad). He naturally felt 
anxious to know what it was; but, alas! the characters were 
unintelligible to him, as he was a stranger to Sanscrit literature. 
He therefore had recourse to a Pundit, and got the passage ex- 
plained by him ; he was so much impressed with its excellence, 
that he at once applied himself to the study of Sanscrit. How 
precious must that volume be, he said within himself, of which 
this passage is but a fragment! He was indefatigable in his 
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studies and researches, and he made considerable progress ; his 
. heart anticipating the greatest joy, and his enthusiasm doubled 
up to the straining-point, for the time was approaching when he 
i should be able to dip into that ocean of saving truth, a few drops 


of whose water had done him so much good. The more he read, 
the greater was his joy, the greater was the progress of his soul 
in truth and piety. With a view to spread a knowledge of the 
theology of the Veds among his countrymen, he sent four Pundits 
to Benares, of whom I have said before, to be initiated in the 
Veds, in order that they might disseminate far and wide that 
saving knowledge of the One True God which had given to him 
almost a new life. But, alas! little did he know of what was 
to come ; little did he know what that portion of the Veds was 
which he had not yet explored! His anticipations were frus- 
trated, and instead of joy and hope came bitterness and disap- 
pointment! The return of the Pundits, and his subsequent in- 
vestigations with their aid, quite convinced him of the errors of 
the Vedic system. There was a terrible strife—the strife of con- 
science against associations of mind and place ; duty against pre- 
possessions ; truth against cherished convictions. But conscience 
triumphed over all; the Veds were thrown overboard by Baboo 
Debendronath Tagore ; and the Brahmo Somaj bade farewell to 
Vedantism.”* 

As it is the habit of the Brahmo lecturers to conclude 
their addresses with prayer, another specimen will not be 
unwelcome to our readers : 

“O Lord, to Thee, and Thee alone, we look for aid, for Thou 
art the God of Salvation, our only hope in this world of tempta- 
tion. We pray unto Thee, vouchsafe to enlighten our minds 
and purify our hearts with Thy love. We have assembled here 





* The Brahmo Somaj Vindicated, pp. 7, 8. 
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this evening that we may learn the TrRuTH which is in Thee. 

Teach us to love truth, and give us a strong will that we ma 
Senge A 5 y 

live according to it. With all humility, we approach Thy divine 

> a 
presence, and we prostrate our souls beneath Thy feet: give us, 
O Lord, knowledge unto salvation. Good God, have mercy on 
0% 
us ! 


A melancholy tone is diffused through the discourse on 
the Religious Prospects of India. Only in the success of 
sralmoism can the writer see any hope for his country. 
He complains of the levity, the worldliness, the immorality, 
the grossness of his countrymen, and finds the “slime of 
the serpent over all” the forms of faith and worship. With 
atheism he has nothing to do. Rapine and conquest, de- 
solation and fierce fanaticism, the fury and tastes of the 
Bedouin built upon the biblical theology, associate Maho- 
medanism in the minds of the Hindoo with fearful recol- 
lections of its history in India. 

“The spirit of political aggrandizement, religious propagandism 
and sensual joy, have ever been consistently associated in the 
Mahometan character. Bigotry, despotism and lustful depravity, 
are equally combined in it. The debasing consequences of the 
Mahometan rule, India has not been able to avert. Wherever 
this rule was firmly established, there the country bears indelible 
traces of degradation. What is the cause of that malice, vindic- 
tiveness and base sensuality, in the character of our North-western 
countrymen which recent circumstances have developed? Toa 
great extent the Mahometan rule. What is the cause of the weak- 
spiritedness, effeminacy and irresolution, so manifest in the Ben- 
galee character? To a great extent the Mahometan rule. What 
is cause of the present miserable condition of our females? It 
is Mahometanism and the Mahometan rule absolutely. What, 
in fine, is the cause of the comparative social and moral inde- 
pendence of the more central and southern provinces? It is 
because the Mahometan government and Mahometan religion 
never obtained a firm footing there. Thus, then, the religion 
and the government of the Mahometans have been combined in 
India ; and thus destructive has Mahometanism been in its poli- 
tical and religious consequences to India’s prosperity.” +t 

Of Hindooism he says : 


“Like a mighty monarch, for ages in absolute independence, 
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Hindooism has wielded the spiritual destiny of India. Organized 
with eminent skill, it binds social with religious obligations in 
an indissoluble tie. Fencing religion with society, and society 
with religion, it effectually precludes the possibility of atheism, 
and guards its majesty with penalties which no one is hardy 
enough to challenge. Hallowed by time, confirmed by usage, 
and endeared by all the joyful associations of the world, it blends 
together the fondest hopes and interests of its followers, and is 
held in the heart of hearts. Deceive not yourselves with the 
idea that because English education has generated a disbelief in 
idol-worship, the axe is struck at the root of Hindooism. Idol- 
worship is not Hindooism absolutely.” * 


He anticipates the disappearance of idolatry as a neces- 
sary consequence of education. 

“ India needs education—fearless education, unprejudiced and 
comprehensive, based upon catholic principles of religion and 
morality—such as Government cannot bestow, nor can the mis- 
sionaries. Idolatry is nothing peculiar ; it has lived its day in 
every country. Have education—have a thorough, fearless edu- 
cation—and the nation will outgrow its prejudices ; idolatry 
will be no more. Idolatry, universal as it is among Christians, 
Hindoos and Mahometans, is the baby’s play of the baby-man 
and of the baby-nation ; let that baby grow up, and it will forsake 
its toys. When the mind, with its expansive powers, has learned 
to measure the horizon of human knowledge, and the feelings to 
traverse the regions of the supersensible and the ideal,—when 
the will has grasped the sublime infinity of the moral law, the 
worship of idols will appear, as I have said, to be the baby’s 
play.” t 

And of caste— 

“Caste is the enemy of brotherhood in India, the curse of 
nationality, the mildew of Indian progress and enlightenment. 
The sooner it is destroyed the better. Hindooism is like an old 
Indian temple. Constructed out of the rude materials of ancient 
Hindoo minds, fashioned in the undisciplined architecture of 
Puranie ages, weather-beaten and deserted, it still occupies its 
solitary ground. The cultivated tastes and delicate propensities 
of the rising generation have outgrown its boundaries and restric- 
tions, looking after something more extensive and elegant. But, 
dilapidated and old as that temple may appear, there it stands, 
surrounded by the mighty fortifications of caste, unbroken during 
ages past, and indestructible for years to come. But for caste, 


* The Religious Prospects of India, p. 11. 
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Hindoo idolatry will be gone; but for the Hindoo society to 
intrench it, the religion of the Hindoo will lose all help and sur- 
render itself. They, therefore, who have a mind to break with 
idolatry, must break with caste without ceremony.” * 


And as to the spirit in which reformation is to be intro- 
duced— 

“But convey me, if thou canst, to that heavenly faith which 
teaches man to love man and adore truth wherever it is found. 
Convey me to the protection of that heavenly religion which 
teaches me to understand the true welfare of my country ; not 
to hate, but to examine all her institutions with impartiality ; 
and to reform my countrymen, not according to fashion, but with 
fidelity to their own nature. It is neither possible, nor is it ad- 
visable, according to my humble opinion, to remove Hindooism 
in all its bearings. If all that is false and mischievous in it 
could be exorcised, the remainder will be of immense service to 
true religion.”+ 

To Christianity all honour is rendered as the representa- 
tive of the most advanced intellectual cultivation. 

“ With intelligence, honour and liberty, Christianity has formed 
an inviolable sisterhood, and her name represents all that is good 
and great. Genius has consented to be her handmaid, Poetry 
has adorned her brow with the evergreens of imagination, Science 
has tried to emblazon her name, and Power has threatened to 
defend her majesty with bloodshed and death. Nor is this all. 
The affecting precepts of purity and love, sublime in their sim- 
plicity, which the blessed Jesus has left to us with his heavenly 
eloquence, have softened many an obdurate heart and added to 
the merited triumph of Christianity.” t 

“Tt has juster views of human nature and of God’s nature 
than many other systems of faith. And, in spite of its numerous 
shortcomings, therefore it has been eminently more progressive 
than they.” § 

But the impression conveyed is, that something different 
from, and superior to, orthodox Christianity is necessary to 
religionize India.. In Bengal, the converts made by the 
missionaries are not among the influential or the enlight- 
ened. “In Bombay, even those who sincerely wish for the 
spread of Christianity” fear “the people can never become 
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Christians.” In Madras, there may be more of hope; but 
conversion taken in general brings with it contempt and 
degradation. 


“ For the native converts 1.ttle sympathy is expressed, of them 
little is said and little known, for so soon as they embrace Chris- 
tianity they are disowned and forgotten. As if there is a vast 
sea, Within which every native convert is thrown after his con- 
version and is heard of no more. Neglected by natives and by 
Europeans alike, they are, as the outcasts of society, suffered to 
remain for ever in insignificance and obscurity... .. To enlight- 
ened and patriotic minds, they form the stumbling-stone of Chris- 
tianity ; the missionaries may not be aware of this, but we are.”* 


Here, again, is a fine testimony to the influences of Chris- 
tianity : 

“The most careless student of theology cannot but have per- 
ceived the remarkable influence of free thought in the history of 
the Christian religion. No other revealed religion has been so 
dynamical and progressive. Christianity is more eminently allied 
to human nature than all other established and recognized forms 
of revealed religion. It has therefore expanded with the deve- 
lopment of that nature. The mind of Europe has moved from 
thraldom to liberty, from darkness and ignorance to civilization 
and scientific greatness. With the mind of Europe, Christianity 
has been co-ordinate and co-extensive.”+ 


The demands of the Brahmo Somaj upon us are thus put 
forth : 


“ Standing on the table-land of experience, in one comprehen- 
sive survey, we behold the principle of modern Christianity, and 
with rational confidence ask the good-hearted Christians to let 
us alone. India wants no miracles, no romantic stories of salva- 
tion, paradise and ‘man’s first disobedience.’ For faith, truth, 
love and peace, she craves ; and by the merciful blessings of Pro- 
vidence may she find them ere long in pure theism—that theism 
which is the ultimate product of reason and revelation alike, 
simple and normal, unalloyed with supernatural arbitrary phy- 
sical dispensations, which confound instead of enlightening, which 
trouble instead of giving peace.” t 


To Brahmoism then, as represented in the passages we 
are about to quote, the Indians are taught to look for the 
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emancipation from the fetters of ancient superstition and 
for the establishment of a future popular and general 
faith. 


“The Brahmo Somaj is a national movement, a developed 
national embodiment, an organized national church to spread 
faith and salvation, such as the most enlightened of the world 
could desire. It is a desideratum of the age, a realized ideal of 
the religious wants of the civilized world, and, as such, commands 
universal attention, sympathy and respect. Such an association 
and alliance, such a church, is the first of its kind ; it can never 
die, never yield itself to the united clamour of dogmatism and 
unenlightened bigotry. It is the natural development of the 
religious consciousness of the Bengalee nation, and, if nature be 
true, it will triumph and secure the permanent welfare of that 
nation ;—nay, not of that nation alone, which is but a fragment 
of India’s great population, but of all those who form her religious 
commonwealth from Dhawalagiri to Adam’s Peak. When, after 
tedious years of ignorance and superstition, our countrymen have 
at last come to a position to comprehend and accept what is truth 
and freedom,—when by the favourable influences of education 
we have begun to make our way to national glory,—such a reli- 
gion we require as will give the fullest flow to all our energies ; 
as will enable us to soar to the highest flights of speculation 
without the hitch of jealousy and fear, to travel the regions of 
mind or the boundless expanse of space, transporting ourselves 
behind uncounted years to contemplate the architecture of the 
universe. Such a religion as will enable us not to view the 
goodness of God limited to a choice few, while the rest of mankind 
rot in hell without hope or help, but to view Him as the Father 
and Mother of the human race, merciful alike to all, and upon 
all working the agency of infinite love. This religion is Brahmo- 


“Nor is Brahmoism the religion of the educated alone. Its 
love is wide-spread as the world, broad as human nature itself ; 
it is essentially the religion of love. Without removing God into 
an immeasurable distance, physical or moral, not to be approached 
at all, or to be approached with trepidation, like a thief, through 
the medium of intercessions and innocent blood, Brahmoism 
points to Him as the Father and Mother of humanity, ready to 
minister to humanity’s wants whenever His aid is prayerfully 
asked. Uneducated and poor men find relief in Brahmoism. 
Not a single word was ever spoken by a good man, not a single 
brotherly advice ever given, which does not increase the Brahmo’s 
piety, his trust in God, his love to man. Brahmoism is the em- 
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bodiment of the religious consciousness of man in all the phases 
of its development.” * 

And it will not be without interest to trace what enlight- 
ened Brahmins in the East think of religious progress in 
the West. 

“That the orthodox faith of the Christian world is undergoing 
a grand modification, owing to the progress of science, philosophy 
and the true principles of faith, there can be no question. Not 
to speak of Germany and America, Italy, France and Scotland, 
—nay, and none more than bigoted England itself,—bear ample 
testimony to this. Where is Christendom drifting? Is it to 
scepticism and unbelief? God forbid. After a long series of 
struggles, doubts and controversies, Christendom is silently and 
unconsciously passing to a purer faith. That faith is to be free 
from the dross of tradition, the strained infallibility of a man, a 
church, or a book, else there is no meaning in the universal revolt 
against authority in the present career of Christianity. The exist- 
ing state of theological uncertainty and philosophical excommu- 
nication cannot last. Christendom shall have nothing for its 
absolute guide but God and nature, be it as that nature was re- 
presented by Jesus Christ. Christendom shall have a natural 
Theism, such as Jesus had, unfettered by sanhedrim, synagogue, 
or the written authority of the law. Ask, again, this land of 
India, whither she is drifting? Not to Hindooism or Islamism 
of course ; but to what then—to scepticism and unbelief? God 
forbid. In her heart she finds growing another religion, that 
very Theism which is Christendom’s goal. We call it Brahmoism, 
but what’s in a name? Thus Theism in Christendom, the har- 
mony of philosophy and orthodox Christianity, the religion of 
nature, is Brahmoism in India. Upon the secure foundation of 
human nature, on the rock of consciousness, on the pedestal of 
true philosophy, Brahmoism rests. What heathenism was to 
Christianity, Christianity is to Brahmoism. At the self-consola- 
tory arguments of those, therefore, who in the present condition 
of the Brahmo Somaj find its predisposition to Christianity, we 
can simply afford to smile with complaisance. They are bad 
philosophers and worse historians, as bad as those of ancient time 
who in the triumph of Christianity sagely augured the return of 
Heathenism.”+ 

The theory which has become the leading principle among 
the reformed Brahmins is, that the great truths of religion, 
however distorted or narrowed by sectarian views, are 
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implanted in the universal mind of man,—that they are 
represented, though sometimes obscurely, in all the various 
forms of faith and worship,—that truth is im the sacred 
books, though the sacred books are not wholly true,—and 
that it is our duty, as it ought to be our delight, to separate 
the rich and the divine ore from the dross with which it 
has been mingled by human infirmity. 

Repudiating all belief in the supernatural, or rather 
ignoring the miracles, “Jesus Christ ; Europe and Asia” 
is from beginning to end an outpouring of admiration for 
the character and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

“The vast moral influence of his life and death still lives in 
human society, and animates its movements. It has moulded 
the civilization of modern Europe, and it underlies the many 
civilizing and philanthropic agencies of the present day. He has 
exercised such living and lasting influence on the world, not by 
the physical miracles which popular theology has ascribed to him, 
but by the greater miracle of the truth which he preached... .. 
Poor and illiterate, brought up in Nazareth—a village notorious 
for corruption—under demoralizing influences, his associates the 
lowest mechanics and fishermen, from whom he could receive not 
a single ray of enlightenment, he rose superior to all outward 
circumstances by the force of his innate greatness, and grew in 
wisdom, faith and piety by meditation and prayer, and with the 
inspiration of the Divine spirit working within him. Though 
all the external conditions of his life were against him, he rose 
above them with the strength of the Lord ; and, with almost 
superhuman wisdom and energy, taught those sublime truths 
and performed those moral wonders for which succeeding gene- 
rations have paid him the tribute of admiration and gratitude. 
Verily, he was above ordinary humanity. Sent by Providence 
to reform and regenerate mankind, he received from Providence 
wisdom and power for that great work ; and throughout his career 
and ministration, and in the subsequent effects of his grand 
movement, we find positive evidence of that miraculous power 
with which inspired greatness vanquishes mighty potentates, 
hurls down dynasties and uproots kingdoms, and builds up, from 
chaos and corruption, the kingdom of truth and God, of freedom 
and harmony.”* 





Again : 


“Christ spake not, as worldly men speak, in the accommodat- 
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t ing spirit of prudence ; he preached absolute religion. He dis- 
dained everything local and contingent, sectarian and partial; 
and taught God’s universal truth for the benefit of all mankind, 
Europeans and Asiatics alike. Let it not be supposed that I 
tt allude to any special form of Christian ethics, as it is understood 
| and accepted by particular denominations of the Christian Church. 
H No; I have not derived my conceptions of Christ or his ethics 
from the dogmatic theology or the actual life of any class of his 
followers. I do not identify him with any Christian sect. I 
have gone direct to the Bible to ascertain the genuine doctrines 
i of morality inculcated by Christ ; and it is my firm conviction 


that his teachings find a response in the universal consciousness 
We of humanity, and are no more European than Asiatic, and that 
. in his ethics ‘there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 


uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free.’ May we all 
learn to draw near to God by conforming to the spirit of these 
f. precepts !”* 

The lecture concludes by an emphatic appeal to Christian 
professors in India that they should recommend their faith 
by their practice, and, instead of exhibiting what Christians 
are, shew by their own example what Christians ought to be. 

We have been somewhat diffuse in our selections, believing 
that the very idiomatic phraseology employed by our Indian 
brethren would speak more intelligibly and emphatically 
than any words of our own. Varieties of opinion among them 

~ it would be easy to point out, not only as regards the extent 
and character of existing abuses, but as to the means of 
modifying and removing them. We have often heard the 
words dilletantism and irreverence applied to the manner 
in which the Brahmo controversy is conducted in India ; 
but the more we have been enabled to study its progress, 
the higher has been our appreciation of the fine intellects, 
the friendly affections, the persistent courage, and the desire 
to discover what is truest and wisest and best, which it has 
served to develop. We are not exactly informed of the 
number of temples in communion with the Brahmo Somaj. 
They exceed fifty in Bengal, and there are several in the 
other Presidencies. With some of them men of high rank 
are associated, and to many schools are attached, from which 
all idolatrous teaching is excluded. 

The Indian Mirror believes that the seemingly premature 
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death of Rammohun Roy saved him from much grief and 
disappointment—from greater injustice and persecution than 
he had ever suffered; and that “perhaps the remnant of 
his waning influence would have sunk before his eye.” Well, 
then, may “the sainted patriot and reformer sleep” in En- 
gland till the time when the finger of regenerated India 
shall point to the place of his rest! In the path where his 
followers have to walk, they will incur, on the one side, 
the obloquy of the Hindoos for their abandonment of the 
national faith, and, on the other, the vituperations of the 
great body oi Christians to whom their scepticism is intole- 
rable. 

The discourse on Jesus Christ was welcomed by the 
missionaries with “patronizing smiles.” A later lecture on 
Great Men has been repudiated by “indignant frowns.” As 
the influence of the Brahmo Somaj grows, so will they be 
met by a growing amount of resistance and opprobrium. 
But they seem prepared for the strife, and know that “to 
be evil spoken of” is the common fate of all who are in 
advance of their generation. “So long as the progressive 
party enjoys public favour, so long let them be assured they 
are not in their true position ; only when they are reviled 
and hated for their convictions can they think they have 
entered upon the real trials of life.”* 

JOHN BowRkine. 


IIL—THE LAW OF BLASPHEMOUS LIBEL. 


THEFT was unknown among the Carribees till Europeans 
came among them. When they missed anything, they used 
to say innocently, “A Christian has been here.” 

So when the jurist finds among the records of a nation 
enactments punishing inquiry, and memorials of inquirers 
who have suffered under them, he at once concludes that 
Christianity (or some modification of it) must have been 
part and parcel of her laws. It is proposed in the present 
article to trace the various restrictions which the law of 
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England places on the expression of theological opinions. 
in In the early stages of its growth, arising as it did among 
pagans, those restrictions must have been wholly unknown 
to our common law ; nor does it seem* at any time to have 
* interfered with opinions silently held, or enforced the pro- 
e fession of any particular form of religious faith. Neverthe- 
less, it has long exercised a jealous supervision over writings 
that it deemed hostile to the Christian religion, which it 
3 holds to be a part of itself. It may be difficult to understand 
how our faith became incorporated with a code which ori- 


ginated among the followers of the Druids, and did not 
4 disdain the aid of the Saxon idolater; but we conjecture 


that the novel addition was made somewhat in this wise. 

In 1458, in a case relating to the advowson of a living,+ 

the question arose, how far the ecclesiastical law was recog- 
’ nized by the common law and held binding in the common- 
law courts. Chief Justice Prisot, in delivering judgment, 
said—* To such laws as they of holy Church have in ancient 
writing [‘en ancien scripture’], it is proper for us to give 
credence ; for that [or, such] 1s common law on which all 
manner of laws are founded. So we are obliged to recog- 
nize their law, and similarly they to recognize our law.” 

It would seem very plain that by ancien scripture, Prisot 
meant “old records,” such as might testify to the recognition 
. of the ecclesiastical (or canon) law in early precedents, and 
. shew its customary observance. For (1) this is still the 
recognized test for determining whether that law is of autho- 
rity in England on any question. As Lord Denman says,t 
“T repeat what has often been stated in former judgments, 
that the canon law forms no part of the common law of 
this realm, unless practice can be shewn to the contrary.” 
And (2), it was of little moment, in the-case before Prisot, 
whether the Bible was to be recognized or not; for he 
would hardly find there that of which he was in search, viz. 
an authority on questions of advowsons and quare impedit. 





* Harrison v. Evans (Brown’s Parliament Cases, III. 465); Kemp v. Wickes 
(Phillimore’s Reports, III. 264); Evans vr. The Chamberlain of London (Burn’s 
Eccl. Law, II. 207). ‘‘The common law knows of no prosecution for mere 
opinion,” said Lord Mansfield, in the last-named case. 

+ Year-book, 34 Henry VI. 38. 

t Regina v. Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Hampden’s Case), Law Journal 
Reports, XVII. Q.B. 268. 
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Nor (3) would he, in alluding to the Sacred Writings, have 
called them by the curious name of Ancient, but surely 
rather by that of Holy Scripture.* Subsequent jurists, in 
fact, felt this latter difficulty, and, in quoting the dictum, 
boldly changed the adjective to “holy.” The sentence thus 
appears in Wingate’s Maxims (3): “To such laws of the 
Church as have warrant in Holy Scripture our law giveth 
credence.” 

A late writer of very high authority (Serjeant Stephen) 
seems also to have misapprehended Prisot’s meaning, and 
quotes him as saying, “Scripture is common law ;’+ but 
omits all mention of his preceding words. 

(It was, by the bye, not very long after the delivery of 
this judgment, in the reign of Henry VIL. that an unhappy 
individual was cast into prison for entertaining the damn- 
able doctrine that tithes were not due from him to his 
parson: whereof Commissioner Whitlock, in Puritan days, 
remarked—“ This at that time was a very great heresy, but 
now I believe some are more inclinable to think that to 
say ‘tithes are due to the parson,’ is a kind of heresy.” A 
similar case is that of Winne (A.D. 1668),§ in which an 
indictment was prosecuted by the Bishop of St. Asaph 
against the prisoner for saying, “It’s a good world when 
beggarly priests are made lords.”) 

The dictum of Chief Justice Prisot, misrepresented in 
the way we have exposed, passed from hand to hand among 
legal writers in subsequent years, and probably was in the 
mind of Sir Matthew Hale when he decided the case which 
next comes under our notice—that of Rex v. Taylor.||_ Taylor 
was proceeded against, on an information filed by the At- 
torney-General, for having uttered “divers blasphemous 
and impious expressions horrible to hear.” He had, for 
instance, asserted that Jesus Christ was a bastard, and that 
for himself he feared neither God nor the devil. On his 
trial he denied having called our Saviour a bastard ; but 
admitted having used the other expressions charged against 
him, which, however, he said he had used in a sense differ- 








* See President Jefferson’s Correspondence, Vol. IV. passim. 

+ Commentaries, ed. 1858, IV. 273. 

t Case of James Nayler (Hargreaves’ State Trials, ed. 1776, II. 273). 
§ Keble’s Reports, Ii. 336. 

|| Ventris’s Reports, I. 293 ; Keble’s Reports, III. 607. 
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ing from that in which they were usually received. For 
example, an aspersion which he had cast on the Redeemer’s 
chastity, he now explained as referring only to his mys- 
tical dominion over the apocalyptic harlot of Babylon (Rev. 
xvii.). These subterfuges, however, did not avail, and he 
was found guilty ; Sir Matthew Hale observing, that “such 
kinds of wicked and blasphemous words are not only a 
crime against the laws and religion, but against the state 
and government of the kingdom, and therefore punishable 
in this court.” “To say that religion is a cheat is to destroy 
the frame of society; and the Christian religion being a 
part of the constitution, to say that it is an imposture is to 
speak against the laws of the land.” Yet even if so, non 
sequitur that such a remark must be punishable, for it has 
never been held that to speak (or even to write) against the 
English laws without provoking forcible opposition to them 
is criminal. He tells us that “contumelious reproaches of 
God or the religion establisht” are punishable ; and adds, 
“ An indictment lay for saying the Protestant religion was 
a fiction for taking away religion. The Christian religion 
is a part of the law itself, therefore injuries to God are as 
punishable as [injuries] to the king or any common person.” 

This case of Rex v. Taylor has ever since been the lead- 
ing case on the law of blasphemy ; and it is worth noting 
how eagerly subsequent prosecutors have endeavoured to 
lessen the prejudice which is always felt against them, by 
appeals to the popular respect still felt for Sir Matthew 
Hale. 

“Tam extremely glad to have it in my power to cite a case 
decided in his time ; for a wiser man, a better lawyer, or one 
who had a greater respect for the rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject, this country never produced.” * 

“The most learned man that ever adorned the bench—the 
most even man that ever blessed domestic life—the most eminent 
man that ever advanced the progress of science—and also one of 
the best and most purely religious men that ever lived.” + 

“The never-to-be-forgotten Sir Matthew Hale, whose faith in 
Christianity is an exalted commentary upon its truth and reason- 
ableness, and whose life was a glorious example of its fruits, whose 
justice, drawn from the pure fountain of the Christian dispensa- 











* Speech of the Attorney-General on Eaton’s trial. 
+ Speech of the Attorney-General on Hone’s first trial. 
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tion, will be in all ages a subject of the highest reverence and 
admiration.” * 


The ordinary meaning of the word libel is a written (or 
pictorial) slander upon some person, and it was at one time 
thought+ that nothing could be a libel unless it reflected 
upon a particular individual. This doctrine, however, is 
quite exploded ; and the word has long been held to include 
seditious and immoral writings,—in short, all publications 
condemned by the law—which are accordingly punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, and till lately by infamous cor- 
poral punishment. With these there could, after the de- 
cision of Rex v. Taylor, be no doubt that books attacking 
Christianity were to be classed. So wide a meaning, indeed, 
has been given to the term “libel,” as almost to warrant 
Bentham’s definition of it—*“ Anything which anybody at 
any time may be pleased to dislike for any reason.” t 

In 1707, we find the Court of Queen’s Bench, in a case 
of Regina v. Rudd,§ agreeing that “a crime that shakes re- 
ligion, as profaneness on the stage, is indictable ;’ though 
they held, contrary to the now well-established doctrine, || 
that an obscene book is not indictable, but punishable only 
in the ecclesiastical courts. 

In 1729, the law as laid down by Sir M. Hale was re- 
cognized and expounded in Rex v. Woolston. That writer,4] 
who was probably insane, maintained that the miracles of 
Jesus were to be interpreted as allegories, and attacked 
with vehemence and coarseness the idea of their literal 
truth. He nevertheless claimed to be a sincere Christian 








* Speech of the Attorney-General on Paine’s trial. 

+ Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown, c. 73, § 9. 

t So, too, Sir Francis Burdett, in his speech at Hone’s meeting on Dec. 29, 
1817, says—‘‘So uncertain is the law of libel that a man can hardly be able 
to tell in nine instances out of ten when he has or has not written a libel. 
Nay, a man who sets out with an avowed intention of writing a libel may fail 
of his object, though he means to break the law. .. . The plainest understand- 
ing can comprehend the meaning of burglary and murder—offences known to 
the common law of England; but there is no knowing what a libel means. It 
is an offence which carries with it the marks of its accursed origin as the inven- 
tion of the Star Chamber, founded upon musty remnants of the civil law, which 
is contrary to the genuine principles of the law of England.” 

§ Modern Reports, XI. 142. 

|| Rex v. Curll: Strange’s Reports, IT. 788. 

"| See Essays and Reviews: Essay VI. (3rd edit. p. 312); Trench on the 
Miracles (chapter on Assaults on the Miracles). 
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(and doubt seems still to hang over the truth of the claim), 
anxious only to relieve his religion from a burden which 
was likely to injure it. His position as a Fellow of Sidney 
College, Cambridge, attracted universal attention to his 
views, and it was thought necessary to prosecute him. He 
was convicted on four informations, and the Court of King’s 

3ench refused to grant a rule for a new trial.* They would 
not even allow the question whether an infidel publication 
was criminal to be debated; but, whilst fully upholding 
the positions laid down in Taylor's case, declared that they 
did not intend that the law should extend to disputes be- 
tween learned men on controverted points of religion. The 
value of this exception would, however, appear to be small : 
who is to decide, and how, on a writer’s claims to “ learn- 
ing ;’ and with what consistency can a point be held to be 
otherwise than controverted, when the prisoner's offence has 
actually been the controverting it ? 

Mr. Chitty, in his work on Criminal Law, sums up the 
result of Woolston’s case in the three following propositions : 
1. It is illegal to write against Christianity in general. 

2. It is illegal to write against any of its evidences or 
doctrines, so as to manifest a design to undermine it alto- 
gether. 

3. It is not illegal to write on controverted points, even 
though some of the evidences may be affected by so doing. 

In 1767, Sir M. Hale's principle of Christianity being a 
part of the law itself was recognized in Evans’ case,+ Lord 
Mansfield declaring that “the essential principles of revealed 
religion are part of the common law.” 

Peter Annett, a native of Liverpool, was convicted, in 
1762, of a blasphemous libel in a weekly paper called “The 
Free Inquirer.” In consideration of his pleading guilty, 
“of his poverty, of his having confessed his errors in an 
affidavit, of his being seventy years old, and of some symp- 
toms of wildness that appeared on his inspection in court,” 
we readt that the court—with almost criminal leniency— 
“declared they had mitigated their intended sentence to 
the following” trivial penalties : “To be imprisoned in New- 
gate for a month, to stand twice in the pillory with a paper 





* Strange’s Reports, IL. 832; Fitzgibbon’s Reports, p. 64. 
+ Ubi supra, + W. Blackstone’s Reports, I. 395. 
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on his forehead inscribed ‘Blasphemy,’ to be sent to the 
House of Correction to hard labour for a year, to pay a fine 
of 6s. 8d., and to find security, himself in £100 and two 
sureties in £50 each, for his good behaviour during life.” 
Verily, the tender mercies of the righteous are cruel! The 
sturdy septuagenarian lived through it all, and survived to 
1778. 

Paine’s “Age of Reason” provoked more than one prose- 
cution. The author himself for the publication of the second 
part of that work, Williams and Daniel Isaac Eaton for the 
publication of the third part, were proceeded against ; the 
two former prosecutions being conducted by Lord Erskine 
and set on foot by the Society for the Suppression of Vice.* 
Lord Kenyon, in Williams’ case, lays down, like Hale and 
Mansfield, that “the Christian religion is part of the law of 
the land.”+ 

In 1820, a man of the name of Davidson was indicted for 
a blasphemous libel. On his trial he employed no counsel, 
but conducted his own defence, alleging as his reason for 
so doing that “no barrister will undertake and uphold an 
honest defence in a cause like mine.” The Judge interposed 
with a threat; but the undaunted prisoner replied, “My 
Lord, if you have your dungeon ready, I will give you the 
key.” His lordship at once fined him £20. At a subse- 
quent stage of his defence, Davidson said—“ The Deist is 
anathematized because he cannot believe that some tradi- 
tions handed down among the Jews and Christians are a 
divine revelation, not only superior to the several revela- 
tions possessed by the Turks, the Brahmins, the Hindoos 
and many others, but the only genuine and authentic reve- 
lation in existence. Now it so happens that the Deist con- 
siders this collection of ancient tracts to contain sentiments, 
stories and representations, totally derogatory to the honour 
of God, destructive to pure principles of morality, and op- 
posed to the best interests of society.” For this speech he 








* The visit of Lord Erskine to Williams’ distressed family, his consequent 
appeal to the Society for the Suppression of Vice, their mercilessness and his 
consequent cancel of their retainer, are too well known to need narration 
here. The case reminds us of that of Holland, a bookseller in Oxford Street, 
whose wife’s distress at his sufferings, when confined in Newgate for having in 
the course of his business sold Paine’s ‘‘ Letter to the Addressers,” caused her 
death. See Gent. Mag. LXIII. 773. 

+ Howell’s State Trials, XXVI. 669. 
VOL. IV. Q 
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was fined £40. He afterwards remarked, “The bishops are 
generally sceptics.” The Judge again fined him £40, justly 
deeming an insult to the episcopate to be at least as blas- 
phemous as a mere attack on Christianity, and twice as 
heinous as contempt for the dignity of a court of justice. 
His right to inflict these fines was confirmed on appeal by 
the Court of King’s Bench.* 

It might be thought that the protection thus given to 
Christianity by the common law was sufficiently strong 
and sufficiently comprehensive ; but the legislature thought 
otherwise. They had already had one shot—long previously 
fired and forgotten—at the demon of heterodoxy, in their 
law (passed May 2, 1648) to punish blasphemy and heresy. 
This enacted that “those that say that the bodies of men 
shall not rise again after they are dead,..... in case the 
indictment be found, and he shall not upon his trial abjure 
his said error, shall suffer the pains of death as in case of 
felony, without benefit of clergy ;” and that persons main- 
taining “that all men may be saved, or that man by nature 
hath free will to turn to God,” should be imprisoned until 
they found two securities that they would so maintain no 
more. The lapse of time had introduced bolder heresies, 
and they were now to aim at higher game. Accordingly, 
the Stat. 9 & 10 Wm. IIL. c. 32 was passed, which enacts 
that any person who has been educated in, or has made 
profession of, Christianity, who shall either (1) maintain 
that there are more yods than one, (2) deny any person of the 
Trinity to be God, (3) deny the Christian religion to be true, 
or (4) deny the Scriptures to be of divine authority, shall 
for the first offence be rendered incapable of holding any 
office ; and for the second offence shall be rendered incapa- 
ble of bringing any action, of being a guardian, an executor, 
a legatee, or a purchaser of land, and suffer three years’ 
imprisonment. This Statute did not abolish, or even lessen, 
the punishments to which a blasphemer was liable at the 
common law, but added to them a cumulative one.- By 
Stat. 53 Geo. IIT. c. 160, this Act was repealed so far as it 
related to Unitarians, but otherwise it is still in force. 
Though useful as an argument in fervorem, it does not seem 
* Barnewall and Alderson’s Reports, III. 329. 

+ Rex v. Carlile. Barnewall and Alderson’s Reports, III. 161. 
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to have been of much active value. It is said that about 
1732, when the Dissenters were preparing their first appli- 
sation to Parliament for a repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, Mandeville and some other Antitrinitarians, wishing 
to profit by the momentary direction of the public mind to 
theological subjects, set on foot an edition of Servetus’s 
Christianismt Restitutio. The Government of the day took 
the alarm, and threatened to enforce the Statute unless the 
edition, about half of which was by that time printed off, 
were suppressed. The offenders naturally yielded.* 

It may be well to note that “blasphemy and offences 
against religion” are amongst the crimes removed, by 5 and 
6 Vict. c. 38, sec. 1, out of the jurisdiction of Justices of the 
Peace and the Recorders of boroughs. For other legal details 
relating to these offences, which it is unnecessary to note 
here (among them, powers for destroying copies of the libel), 
reference may be made to Stats. 60 Geo. III. and 1 Geo. LV. 
ce. 9, and 11 Geo. LV. and 1 Wm. IV. ec. 73. 

It would appear that England enjoys the honour of being 
(with the exception of such of the United States as have 
adopted her common law) the only country that has thus 
taken the gospel under her protection, and fancied it neces- 
sary to help the Omnipotent to support the revelation He 
has given. The law of Prussia punishes “gross blasphemies 
of God publicly uttered and giving general offence,” with 
imprisonment for from two to six months; and revilings of 
any religious communities allowed by the State, or disturb- 
ances of divine service, are visited with a severer punish- 
ment. The Austrian code declares that “whosoever shall 
blaspheme God in speeches, writings or actions, or shall by 
the indecent abuse of vessels used for divine service, or 
otherwise by actions, speeches or writings, publicly mani- 
fest contempt for religion,” shall be punished according to 
the “degree of scandal occasioned, and the degree of malice 
in the offender,” with heavy imprisonment for any period 
between one year and ten years. The distinction is never- 
theless obvious between enactments like these, giving a just 
protection to the religious feelings of the majority and to 
the general tranquillity, and the restraints upon discussion 
set by the English law in the manner we have traced. “In 





* Protestant Dissenters’ Mag., I. 119. 
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the laws of no country with which we are acquainted,” with 
the exceptions above stated, “is it declared to be a crime 
simply to deny” in published writing “the doctrines of 
natural or revealed religion ; offences of this class being in- 
variably made to consist in the use of indecent railing or 
scurrilous language on such subjects.” * 

A somewhat recent example of the collateral effects of 
this doctrine of our law is to be found in the case of Briggs 
v. Hartley.t There a testator had given a legacy as a prize 
for the best essay “on the subject of Natural Theology, 
treating it as a science, and demonstrating the truth, har- 
mony and infallibility of the evidence on which it is founded, 
and the perfect accordance of such evidence with reason ; 
also demonstrating the adequacy and sufficiency of natural 
theology, when so treated and taught as a science, to con- 
stitute a true, perfect and philosophical system of universal 
religion (analogous to other universal systems of science, 
such as astronomy, &c.), founded on immutable facts and 
the works of creation, and beautifully adapted to man’s 
reason and nature, and tending, as other sciences do, but in 
a higher degree, to improve and elevate his nature, and to 
render him a wise, happy and exalted being.” The legality 
of this bequest was disputed ; and the Vice-chancellor, on 
a suit being instituted (A.D. 1850), declared—doubtless 
remembering the irreligious tendency of the Bridgewater 
Treatises—that he “could not conceive that the bequest was 
at all consistent with Christianity, and therefore it must 
fail.” So, too, in the case of the publication of a Deistical 
treatise, the liability to criminal prosecution is not the only 
effect of these rules of our law ; they seriously affect many 
civil rights. The printer of such a book cannot recover for 
his labour ;t the publisher of it cannot protect his copyright 





* Sixth Report of the Criminal Law Commissioners, 1841. It is presumed 
that it was ‘‘in the use of indecent railing” that the criminality of Proudhon’s 
Gospel Annotated lay. In January, 1866, the publishers of that work were 
sentenced at Paris, the one to a year’s imprisonment and a fine of 300 francs, 
the other to a fine of 1800 francs. The printer was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment and 300 frances’ fine. Since the above article was written, the 
editor of the Berlin Kladderadatsch has been sentenced to eight days’ im- 
prisonment for ridiculing in his paper Roman Catholicism. 


+ Law Journal Reports, XIX. 416. 
t Poplett v. Stockdale (Ryan and Moody’s Reports, p. 337). See Clay v. 
Yates (Law Journal Reports, XXV. Exch. 237), shewing that a printer, who 
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against piratical infringement ;* and the bookseller cannot 
enforce payment of the price from the purchaser of a copy.+ 
When Dr. Priestley? brought an action against the hundred 
for the damages which he had sustained by the destruction 
of his house and library at Birmingham by an incendiary 
mob, part of the property destroyed was shewn to have con- 
sisted of unpublished manuscripts. It was said on behalf 
of the hundred, as diminishing the value of the damage 
done, that Priestley was in the habit of publishing works of 
a seditious tendency. Chief Justice Eyre said that if any 
evidence to that effect were offered, he should hold it to be 
admissible. The case of an author of (legally speaking) 
blasphemous works is precisely similar; in the event of his 
manuscripts being lost, injured or destroyed, he will have a 
legal remedy for the value of the paper only. 

The expediency of such a legal check on discussion de- 
pends on two questions: (1) whether it is wise to restrain 
any opinions by law; and if so, (2) whether the opinions 
prohibited in the particular instance are such, and only such, 
as ought to be restrained. The former of these questions 
has received a complete and satisfactory answer in Mr. J. S. 
Mill’s essay on Liberty, and it is useless to repeat the argu- 
ments of a work so well known to all those interested in 
politico-legal inquiries. It is here sufficient to say in brief, 
that if an opinion be true—and of none can fallible man 
declare with certainty that it is false—no good end can be 
attained by its suppression ; whilst if it be false, to prohibit 
its free discussion is to prevent that satisfactory and final 
refutation of it, and that active conviction in the minds of 
its opponents of the truth of their own views, which would 
otherwise be obtained. Nor is the effect of a prosecution 
always injurious to the obnoxious opinions ; it is not likely 
to incline the sufferer to look with favour on the creed of 
his prosecutors, and it is calculated to excite a popular 
sympathy with him which may easily develop into accept- 
ance of his views. When Eaton, who was sentenced in 1812 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment and to the pillory, under- 











on discovery of the nature of a libel stops the press, may recover for the work 
so far done. 

* Stockdale v. Onwhyn (Barnewall and Cresswell’s Reports, V. 173). 

+ Fores v. Johnes (Espinasse’s Reports, IV. 97). 

t See Stockdale v. Onwhyn, ubi supra. 
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went the latter part of his sentence, the populace, far from 
shewing the least incivility towards him, expressed the 
greatest indignation at his being condemned to appear there.* 
These prosecutions are generally condemned by prudent 
contemporaries, even amongst men strongly attached to the 
national religion. We find, for instance, the then Bishop of 
Chichester urging that Woolston “ought not to be punished 
for being an infidel, nor for writing at all against the Chris- 
tian religion ;’ and Dr. Lardner saying in reply, “This 
appears to me a noble declaration. If the governors of the 
Church and civil magistrates had all along acted up to this 
principle, I think the Christian religion had been before 
now well-nigh universal.” Prof. Hey, too, declares that “it 
would have reflected more honour upon our religion and 
upon our civil government to have committed him to the 
care of his relations and friends, than to let him support 
himself in prison by the sale of his writings, and end his 
days in confinement.” This is a strong instance ; for there 
is no case in which we should less expect to find protests 
against a prosecution than that of Woolston. His literary 
standing and the remarkably great attention which his effu- 
sions had excited, marked him out as being a far more than 
ordinarily fit subject for attack ; and the bitterness of popu- 
lar feeling against himt gave little hope of his finding pro- 
tectors, especially amongst divines. 

Nor even if we were to admit the wisdom of setting limits 
to theological discussion, and to concede that the objeet 
sought by the setting of those limits would probably be 
furthered by a prosecution, could we reply affirmatively to 
the question whether the bounds appointed by our law are 
fit ones. The doctrine of the Trinity cannot be considered 
to be (like the being of God, or the immortality of the soul) 
a belief likely to have an influence on public morality, and 





* Speech of Mr. M. A. Taylor in the House of Commons, April 6, 1815. 
Eaton died Aug. 22, 1814. He had been eight times prosecuted by the Attor- 
ney-General for his publications: his last imprisonment was the one above 
mentioned. He was subsequently prosecuted for issuing a work called ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,” for which he suffered judgment to go by default ; but was not brought 
up for judgment in consideration of his advanced years and his having given 
up the author. See Gent. Mag. LXXXIV. IIL. 295. 

+ He was requested to leave off coming to the Chapter Coffee-house, for if 
he continued to come there the customers had resolved to leave it. Weekly 
News, June 5, 1730. 
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therefore entitled in some measure to the support of the 
State. Yet to impugn that doctrine is to attack the Chris- 
tianity which is part and parcel of our common law, and 
exposes the controversialist to the doom of a blasphemous 
libeller. 

In 1702, the Rev. Thomas Emlyn;* a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was tried at Dublin for blasphemy in having published 
a work entitled, “A Humble Enquiry into the Scripture 
Account of Jesus Christ.” In this book he maintained 
Arian opinions, but in a most calm and reverential tone. 
The most offensive passage seems from the indictment to 
have been: “He must do homage to God the Father in 
delivering up his kingdom to Him ; and the very expression 
‘to God the Father’ makes it plain that there is no God the 
Son in the same sense or in the same supreme essence with 
the Father. So then Jesus Christ in his highest capacity 
being inferior to the Father, how can he be the same God 
to whom he is subject, or of the same rank and dignity? 
So that I may safely say..... that the blessed Jesus has 
declared himself not to be the Supreme God or equal to the 
Father.” No argument was delivered on the question whe- 
ther the positions maintained in the book amounted legally 
to blasphemy. Emlyn was sentenced to be imprisoned for 
a year, to pay a fine of £1000, and to remain in prison 
until it was paid. (On petition being made to the Lord 
Chancellor [Sir Richard Cox], he pronounced the fine ex- 
cessive, and reduced it to L70.) The Judge, in delivering 
this sentence, enlarged on its mildness, and, regretting 
perhaps the mistaken lenity of our law, told Emlyn that in 
Spain or Portugal he would have been burned. Again, in 
1711, Easter term, we find a case of Regina v. Clendon,+ in 





* See Biographia Britannica, art. Emlyn. 

+ Curll’s Case (Hargreaves’ State Trials, X. 93, app.) arguendo. The book 
I identify with ‘‘ Tractatus Philosophico-Theologicus de Persona. . . . By John 
Clendon, of the Inner Temple, Esq.: London, 1710.” The writer is not very 
heterodox in his views; he holds Socinus’s humanitarianism to have been 
** certainly false Doctrine in him, and he might as well have deny’d the Divine 
Authority of the Scriptures. That Socinus deny’d a Trinity of Persons was 
doubtless a great mistake” (p. 214). He seems to adopt a Sabellian or In- 
dwelling hypothesis, and expatiates in praise of the Statute of Wm. and Mary, 
which he praises as legislating in favour of his views, adding—apparently not 
ironically —‘‘ this hath it done with a Lenity peculiar to Lay-Legislation. No 
direful Anathema denounced, nor Minatory Doom to Woes eternal ; but the gentle 
Penalty of Personal Disabilities only as to some outward things, just enough to 
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which a libel about the Trinity was prosecuted, nor was any 
doubt of its criminality raised. In 1727, Hall, the author 
& of a book called, “A Sober Reply to the Merry Arguments 
ie about the Trinity,” was indicted for its publication.* Finally, 
: in 1825, Lord Eldon, in a debate in the House of Lords on 
the Unitarian Marriage Bill, declared it as his firm opinion, 
without any of the characteristic doubts, that to impugn the 
doctrine of the Trinity was a crime punishable by the laws 
of this country ; and pointed out the inconsistency of giving 
any legal recognition to Unitarianism whilst this continued 
to be the case.- The repeal, as previously mentioned in this 
article, of the statutory penalties against Antitrinitarianisim 
did not in any way affect its criminality at common law. 
This point was unanimously decided by the Court of King’s 
Bench in Rex v. Waddington,+ in which case Mr. Justice 
Best (let us hope, with quiet humour) laid it down, that 
“the Legislature, in passing the Act (53 Geo. ILL. e. 160), 
only thought of easing the consciences of Dissenters, and 





advertize the Gainsayer of his Error and admonish his return to the Scripture 
Verity” (p. 223). The only passage in the book which seems to me likely to 
have been the subject of the prosecution is—‘‘ Let us see how these Personali- 
ties assign’d by our Theologists and Philosophick Men will acquit themselves, 
The Act of Spiration whereby both Father and Son eternally breathe forth the 
Holy Ghost. What insipid, precarious stuff is here to found our Faith tipon ! 
For the same One numerical Essence to beget and be begotten. For the Father 
to communicate the whole Divine Essence to the Son and yet entirely to retain 
the same Essence still. For the Father and the Son to communicate the same 
whole Divine Essence to the Holy Ghost, and yet the same... to remain and 
r be the Essence both of the Father and of the Son. These are surely very 
Inphilosophick and strange Conceits, of which men can have no Notion, no Idea; 
nay, they seem to imply Contradiction in the Divine Nature itself” (p. 190). 
Poetical justice inspires the hope that the ‘‘ gentle penalty,” whatever it were, 
which Clendon underwent, proved ‘‘enough to advertize” him ‘‘ of his error 
and admonish his return to the Scripture verity.” 

* Curll’s Case (Hargreaves’ State Trials, X. 93, app.); and Strange’s Reports, 
I. 416. Of Hall and his book I have been unable to learn any further parti- 
culars, 

+ Emlyn’s biographer asks if the net which canght him is fine enough to 
catch Bishops Pearson and Fowler; the former of whom, in his famed work on 
the Creed, says—‘‘ What the Father is, he is from none; what the Son is, he 
is from him. The first is a Father by reason of his Son, but he is not God by 
reason of him; whereas the Son is not so only in regard of the Father. but also 
God by reason of the same.” And Bishop Fowler: ‘Since the Father alone 
is a Being of the most absolute perfection, he having those perfections which 
the other two persons are incapable of having, he alone is God in the absolute 
highest sense.” Assuredly this is not the Athanasian doctrine of ‘‘ none afore 
or after other, none greater or less than another.” 


t Barnewall and Cresswell’s Reports, I. 26. 
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not of allowing them to attempt to weaken the faith of 
members of the Church.” 

Priestley was fully aware of the danger to which his 
advocacy of Unitarian views exposed him. In his well- 
known epistolary passage of arms with Gibbon,* he attacks 
that writer's simulation of Christian belief, and declares it 
to be useless “as a method of screening you froin the notice 
of the law, which is as hostile to me as it is to you.” 

One case indeed is reported, Rex v. Keach,+ which con- 
fines the liberty of expression within limits far narrower 
than even these, the principle of the Judge’s ruling having 
apparently been, that doctrines contrary to the Prayer-book 
are libellous. It is, however, at best the decision of a single 
Judge sitting at Nisi Prius, and is wholly unsupported by 
other cases; for the passages indicted hardly fall within 
Hale’s “contumelious reproaches of the religion establisht.” 
It is owing to this, its worthlessness as an authority, that 
we have not discussed it in its chronological order, prefer- 
ring to quote only cases which might give the reader accu- 
rate conceptions of the law. The particulars are these: 
In October, 1664, Benjamin Keach was indicted at Ayles- 
bury, “for that he, being a seditious, heretical and schisma- 
tical person, .... did maliciously and wickedly .... write, 
print and publish .... one seditious and venemous book, 
entitled, The Child’s Instructor, or a New and Easy Primmer; 
wherein are contained .... these damnable positions con- 
trary to the Book of Common Prayer: ...‘Q. Who are the 
right subjects of baptism? A. Believers, or godly men and 
women only, who can make confession of their faith and 
repentance. .... Q. What is the state of infants? <A. Infants 
that die are members of the kingdom of glory, though they 
be not members of the visible church. Q. Do they then that 
bring in infants in a fleshly .... way err from the way of 
truth? A. Yea;... for they make not God's holy word their 
rule, but do presume to open a door that Christ hath shut 
and none ought to open.’ And in another place, concerning 
true gospel ministers : ‘Christ hath not chosen the wise and 
prudent men after the flesh, not great doctors and rabbis ; 
not many mighty and noble, saith Paul, are called, but 


* Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, ed. 1796, I. 566. 


+ Hargreaves’ State Trials, II, 549. 
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rather the poor and despised, even tradesmen and such like, 
as was Matthew. .... And Christ’s true ministers have not 
their learning and wisdom from men, or from universities 
or human schools for human learning. Arts and sciences 
are not essential to making of a true minister, but the gifts 
of God which cannot be bought with silver and gold ; and 
also as they have freely received the gift, so they do freely 
administer ; they do not preach for . . . filthy lucre ; they are 
not like the false teachers who.... eat the fat and clothe 
themselves with the wool, and kill them that are fed;.... 
also they are not lords over God’s heritage, they rule them 
not by force and cruelty, neither have they power to force 
and compel men to believe and obey their doctrines, but are 
only to persuade and intreat.’” 

The Judge caused to be read to the jury, conjointly with 
the libellous sentences, passages from the Prayer-book of an 
opposite tendency. Among the quotations in the indictment 
was one teaching the personal millenarian reign of Christ ; 
this assuredly was innocent, it being not opposed to, but 
only more explicit than, the statement from the Creed which 
the Judge linked with it. His comment on Keach’s Anti- 
pxdo-baptist views was—“ He says that infants that die are 
members of the kingdom of glory ; he speaks this of infants 
in general, and so the child of a Turk or Heathen is made 
equal with the child of a Christian ;* but the Church hath 
otherwise determined.” Keach was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to a fortnight’s imprisonment ; to stand two hours in 
the pillory at Aylesbury, and two hours in that at Winslow 
where the book was then to be burned by the common 
hangman ; to pay a fine of £20, and to remain in gaol until 
he found surety for his good behaviour and his appearance 
at the next assizes to recant his doctrine. The whole sen- 
tence was carried out, and on “giving sufficient surety for 
his good behaviour he was set at liberty, but”—the reporter 
with simplicity adds—*“ was never brought to make a recan- 
tation.” 

It is impossible for any theological writer to feel sure 
that the positions which he is attacking may not be among 
the “doctrines” legally held to be “ essential” to the Chris- 
tianity which is part and parcel of the common law. We 








* The italics are our own. 
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have seen it laid down in Rex v, Woolston that there 
is an exception of points which are controverted amongst 
learned men ; yet what doctrine (beyond mere questions of 
discipline) has been in all ages of Christianity the subject 
of more heresies—and therefore controversies—than that of 
the Trinity? Nor, again, is Lord Mansfield’s canon of the 
“essential principles of revealed religion” to be relied on 
as a protection; Locke and Newton are adduced by every 
Christian apologist as the brightest instances of our faith, 
yet to neither of them did the Trinity appear an essential 
doctrine—or a doctrine at all—of revealed religion.* Emlyn 
evidently thought that this doctrine fell within the legal ex- 
emptions ; for, using language very similar to that employed 
by the Judges in Woolston’s case, in a letter+ to the Chief 
Justice before sentence, he urges it necessary to “make a 
considerable difference between disputable errors which men 
of probity and learning are divided about, and scurrilous re- 
flections on the blessed Jesus ... which my soul shall ever 
abhor.” When we remember that it is also illegal to write 
against any of the evidences of Christianity, “so as to mani- 
fest a design to undermine it altogether,” a question equally 
difficult arises—Which evidences are judicially considered 
unimportant, which so essential that to confute them is to 
undermine the temple of our faith? To the well-read theo- 
logian it must be at once evident that, from the widely 
varying grounds on which different writers prefer to base 
the authority of Christianity, to expound one, and depre- 
ciate or abandon to the foe another, department of the evi- 
dences, must in the eyes of some school be an act of hostility 
to the only sure foundation of the faith. 

The thinker whose belief in Christianity is based on a 
conviction of the identity of its doctrines with those to 
which the highest Reason leads us, may undervalue the 
arguments drawn from the events which attended its origin 
in Juda. He will regard this internal testimony to its 
divinity as superior to one based on a balance of conflicting 
contingencies of error, on narratives whose evidential autho- 
rity decays of necessity in proportion to their age—a seem- 
ing race between time and truth, with the odds against the 


* It is obvious that Lord Mansfield did not mean by ‘‘ essential,” essential 
to salvation. 
+ Biog. Britann. loco cit. 
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latter. With Dr. Newman,* he will say, “The [external] 
evidence for revealed doctrine is so built up on probabilities, 
that I do not see what is to introduce it into a civilized 
community where reason has been cultivated to the utmost, 
and argument is the test of truth.” Yet to men of the 
school of Whately and Paley, so to disregard the miracles 
would seem to be to undermine religion altogether. Such 
philosophical religion they consider but an irreligious phi- 
losophy, deeming that the things of faith are beyond the 
search of any powers of the human mind or soul, and must 
be taught us from without. Natural religion is but “one 
guess amongst many,” worthless (say they) until it is proved, 
and in miracle lies the only possible proof. Hence such a 
thinker would appear to them to destroy the one basis of 
the faith, and to fall within the penalties of the law ; which 
they might accordingly invoke against him.f On the other 
hand, they must in his eyes be planting Christianity on a 
foundation at best frail, and, to many minds, of little weight. 
Coleridge,+ indeed, declared that the perusal of Paley’s Evi- 
dences had converted one of his friends to Deism. By 
carrying the external-evidence theory to the furthest, we 
arrive at startling doctrines as to the irreligiousness of in- 
tellect and the intrinsic unreasonableness of Christianity. A 
writer who should say, “The Christian teachings must seem 
false to every logical mind, and every man of intellect and 
virtue will unhesitatingly reject them,” would be looked on 
by all as an infidel clearly liable to punishment for his blas- 
phemy. Yet, were he in his defence to quote the statements 
of Dr. Pusey—“ So far from a highly intellectual age being 
a favourable atmosphere for the gospel, intellect, like every 
mere natural power, is, unless so far as Christ subdues it 
to himself, in necessary antagonism to the gospel, both as a 
whole and in its parts..... Pure intellect, unpenetrated by 
faith, is in more special antagonism to God than even in- 
tellect imbruted in sensual sins” §—could we draw any real 








* Loss and Gain, p. 341. 

+ All have not the confidence of Erskine, who in prosecuting Williams de- 
clared that he did not dread the reasonings of Deists against Christianity, for 
the novel reason (Acts v. 39) that ‘‘as was said by its divine Author, if it be 
of God, it will stand.” 

t Thom’s Life of Blanco White, I. 419. 
§ Christian Faith and the Atonement, pp. 18, 21. 
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distinction between the views of the divine and those of 
the blasphemer? Surely, then, not even this school of 
theologians can look upon the present state of the law of 
libel with perfect confidence in their safety. 

To sum up in a few words the result of our inquiries. 
By precedent on precedent, it is now well established that 
the English law recognizes the doctrines of Christianity as 
in some sense a part of itself, and regards every attempt 
to injure their credit as an attempt to subvert its own 
authority, and will punish it as such. What dogmas it 
ranks amongst the protected doctrines, and what it leaves 
open as fairly points of controversy, is uncertain. High 
legal opinions, and a chain of Nisi-Prius decisions, warrant 
us in stating that the Deity of the three Persons of the 
Trinity must be placed in the former class ; of no doctrine 
contradicted by the Liturgy for the time being established 
can we be positively sure that it ranks in the former class, 
though the legitimation and recognition of Nonconforming 
worship by the Toleration Act and by much successive 
legislation would always be a weighty argument in favour 
of the law’s lenity. The evidences which form the founda- 
tions of Christianity are of course as much entitled to pro- 
tection as its doctrines, and must not be subverted. What 
evidences are fundamental, and as such protected, is uncer- 
tain; Christian apologists answer ‘with discordant voices, 
and seem each to the other as traitorous destroyers. This 
alone is settled, that miracles must be allowed as true and 
literal, whatever be thought of their evidentiary weight. 

Surely it is not groundlessly that we fear lest, in the 
present era of theological unrest and inquiry, some occasion 
may arise when the spirit of persecution will, to the dis- 
grace of our boasted liberty—to the disgrace of our Chris- 
tianity—to the disgrace of our controversial divines, invoke 
to the aid of weak defenders of the faith the sword of these 
antique laws. During the last few years, the trials of Dr. 
Williams and Mr. Wilson, and the mock trial of Bishop 
Colenso, have shewn that, though the educated laity and 
the intellectual leaders of the clergy are on the side of 
liberty, the mass—alike amongst Conformists and Noncon- 
formists—are not yet Protestant enough to recognize the 
right of private judgment. The inquisitor of old is not 
dead, but may still be met—a little less truthful and a little 
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less honest than of yore—in our religious newspapers and 
on our religious platforms.* The recent failures of every 
prosecution of heretics may damp, but will not quench, the 
zeal of the mob. They are prevented by the law from per- 
secuting, but by nature from abandoning the attempt. They 
recall to us the memorable words of a great divine :+ 

“St. Paul... gives an account of his own conduct. . . in these 
words, ‘ Knowing the terrors of the Lord, we persuade men ; 
whereas .. . if some who profess to sueceed him were to give an 
account of their own conduct, it must be in a quite contrary 
strain, ‘ Knowing the terrors of this world, and having them in 
our power, we do not persuade men, but force their outward pro- 
fession against their inward persuasion.’ ... If the very essence 
of God’s worship be spirit and truth ; if religion be virtue and 
charity under the belief of a Supreme Governor and Judge ; if 
true real faith cannot be the effect of force ; and if there can be 
no reward where there is no willing choice ; then in all or any 
of these cases to apply force or flattery, worldly pleasure or pain, 
is to act contrary to the interests of true religion, as it is plainly 
opposite to the maxims upon which Christ founded his kingdom 
—to choose the motives which are not of this world to support 
a kingdom which is not of this world.” 


CouRTNEY KENNY. 





* “*T could draw a picture—the generic picture, I may say—of a writer of 
almost this class. I could exhibit the peculiar countenance which a diseased 
state of feeling, tending to persecution, presents under a variety of modifica- 
tions. I could sketch the writer when he is ‘much pained,’ when he is 
‘filled with amazement and sorrow,’ and when he begins to look wildly for 
detached texts to right and left. In the high paroxysms which I have seen, 
under circumstances more favourable to the development of this disease, I have 
observed the pain and amazement dissolve the zealous person into tears, then 
lead him to fasting and flagellation, and ultimately strengthen the weakness of 
his human compassion, so as to enable him to attend the execution of the un- 
fortunate being who caused the ‘ pain and amazement.’”—Blanco White: Law 
of Anti-religious Libel Reconsidered, p. 41. Dublin, 1834. 


+ Bishop Hoadley : Sermon on The Nature of Christ's Kingdom. 


























IV.—OUR POSITION. 
By a UNITARIAN LAYMAN. 


[It is but due to the Editor to thank him for the liberality 
which allows the insertion of an article, expressing views often 
very different from his own, though held by many in our Church. 


H. A. B.] 


It is a sad moment in the history of any sect or party, 
when a misgiving has for the first time crossed it, that its 
members can no longer act together as a united body. They 
may have fought side by side on many a contested field— 
they may have shared the same dangers, and triumphed in 
the same success. But times and circumstances have 
changed ; they are no longer bound together by a pressure 
from without, and any want of real unity within becomes 
fatally apparent. 

In the world of politics, this disruption and severance of 
parties brings with it much individual bitterness and pain ; 
but in politics there is a constant change and shifting 
and reforming, so that there is always the probability, or 
at least the hope, of rejoining old colleagues and knitting 
again old ties. But in the religious world this can hardly 
be the case. If once a sect falls asunder, each portion of it 
takes, as it were, an orbit of its own, and can expect no 
re-union with what it leaves. The original cause of sepa- 
ration may indeed, as time goes on, seem small or trivial ; 
but new associations have arisen, a new history is unrolling, 
and the honoured forms of the departed, to whom the move- 
ment owed its life, ever keep stern guard against concession 
or compromise, 

How vain we feel it to hope for a re-union of the Churches 
of the East and West, of any of the Protestant Churches 
with the Church of Rome, of any of the Dissenting Churches 
with the Church of England, of any one of the Dissent- 
ing Churches with another! Which will give up its tradi- 
tions, or remould its formulas, or modify its system, for the 
sake of unity? Men may come and men may go, but 
churches remain, true to their colours, till they die down 
from inanition or are crushed out by tyranny. 

Hence it is that there is something unspeakably sad in 
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the prospect of a Church divided against itself, and presently 
to be torn apart. If only the external pressure had con- 
tinued, there would have been no time, no need, to think 
about first principles. But there, nevertheless, have lain 
those principles germinating, and now they force away and 
split up all, that rests above them. The Catholic theory 
and the Protestant theory in the Church of England,—they 
have co-existed for some three hundred years, but can they 
co-exist much longer? or would they have co-existed so 
long, had not questions of Church property and of State 
influence complicated the problem ? 

And how is it to be with us, and that little group of 
churches, wherein for nearly a hundred years Unitarian 
doctrines have been preached? Is it the case that, while 
in times of civil disability we could act together heartily, 
we now, in these more peaceful days, spend our force in 
wrangling among ourselves, and preparing for a future of 
disunion ? 

Well, perhaps it is inevitable. With us two distinct ten- 
dencies have always been at work. Each in some wise 
checking and restraining the excesses of the other, these 
divergences of aim have hitherto led to no serious discord, 
to no insuperable difficulty. But this is so no longer. 
Controversy has blazed too hotly. Angry and bitter words 
have excited replies as angry and as bitter. A policy of 
conciliation is indeed still possible, but can we hope for it ? 
And should that fail, there will be for the minority the 
choice of being compelled to assume what appears to them 
an essentially false position, or of withdrawing from all 
connection with those who would coerce them. 

Let us trace as briefly as possible the causes, from which 
our present difficulty has sprung. 

All through the eighteenth century, the English Presby- 
terian churches, bound as the *y were by no stringent cree d, 
and rarely meeting in Pre sbytery, Council or Synod, began 
to drift further and further from the orthodox doctrines of 
Christendom. There was no strictly enforced standard of 
faith within the church itself, nor any effective public 
opinion outside its walls. And so, through the various 


a very decided colour. 
Here the drifting ceased. The more orthodox members 








shades of Arianism, they passed on to a Unitarianism of 
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of their congregations had already left them to join the 
Independents, and Unitarianism was the doctrine in nearly 
every existing Presbyterian chapel. Such was the result 
of their practical freedom from external or internal control. 

Meanwhile another movement had set in, and its strong 
current hastened on the slow Presbyterian drifting. It was 
a definitely Unitarian movement, concerning itself distinctly 
with points of doctrine and of controversy. Its origin seems 
rather in the Church of England than among the Presby- 
terians, and may perhaps be said to date from the time, 
when Lindsey, leaving his vicarage at Catterick, built the 
first avowedly Unitarian chapel in England. Priestley, 
himself originally an Independent, and some others, were 
also taking up the cause with vigour, and for a short time 
the spread of Unitarian opinions was so rapid as to alarm 
the Evangelicals.* 

But the first force of the movement was soon spent. Its 
leaders had entangled it with much that was unpopular 
in both politics and philosophy. It was supposed to have 
a Deistic leaning. It was said to be in relationship with 
the Jacobins at Paris. The Evangelical revival carried away 
the sympathies of the timid and devout. And later on, the 
secession of Coleridge and the influence of his teaching 
gave another blow to Unitarianism. 

Meanwhile Unitarians and Presbyterians worked har- 
moniously together, recognizing no difference, and called 
by either name. No doubt some old Presbyterians cared 
but little for the Unitarian controversy ; and many new 
Unitarians, who had joined from other churches, cared as 
little for the past history of the quaint old meeting-house. 
But, on the one hand, the converts who joined were Uni- 
tarians ; and, on the other hand, most of the chapels in 
which they met were Presbyterian. So each section had 
added something to the well-being and stability of the 
whole. Each section, moreover, had insensibly gained in 
some other respects from the very fact of union. Scarcely 
any Unitarian, however dogmatic might be his own creed, 
but would shrink from imposing it on another, or from 


* John Newton, of Olney, writes in 1775: ‘‘I fear Socinianism spreads 
rapidly amongst us, and bids fair to be the prevailing scheme in this land, 
especially with those who profess to be the thinking part.’”-—Newton’s Works, 
Vol. I. p. 275. 
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fettering, by new and stricter trust-deeds, that property 
which he enjoyed because it had been so loosely fettered 
in the past. He had learned from Presbyterian tradition a 
generous trust towards others. And from him, in turn, the 
Presbyterian might learn the vast importance of religious 
conviction, and of steady anchorage to a theological faith. 
No longer now a mere decayed and lifeless sect of English 
Puritanism, the Presbyterians, as a branch of the Unitarian 
Church, could claim alliance with great thinkers and divines 
of former ages, and with the existing Unitarian churches in 
America and Transylvania. 

Thus united, these two influences (for the distinction, 
ceasing to be personal, soon became one of tendency of 
thought,) were now brought to bear on practical and poli- 
tical reforms. The abolition of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, the Dissenters’ Marriage Act, the Dissenters’ Chapels 

sill, the University Reform Bills, and other similar measures, 
in which Unitarians took an active part, employed their 
energy and filled up their interests. If they were no longer, 
on account of their faith, to form one of the Three Deno- 
minations, still from their own ground they could fight in 
the Nonconformist battle, or, if need be, hold their own 
against Nonconformist bigotry. But whenever practical 
work grew slack, the old rival tendencies in the denomina- 
tion (call it as you will) became evident. Each political 
success seemed rather to depress and demoralize the victors. 
Our old families began to drop off and disappear. Some 
disliked the odium attaching to the name of Unitarian. 
Some considered that, if the cause of religious liberty was 
won, they might fairly retire from a disagreeable post. 
Some were impatient of Dissent, and many were peculiarly 
sensible to the claims of society and the Church of England. 

Nor did new converts now come in, as once they did. 
Unitarian missions to the poor were feebly started and 
feebly carried on. There was a want of vitality somewhere, 
and the various members of the body, as in the old fable, 
threw each the blame upon the other. One was too theo- 
logical—and what the poor wanted was religion, and not 
theology. One was too undogmatic—and what the rich 
wanted as a preservative from Conformity was a definite 
dogmatic training. One was too advanced in his views, 
and frightened quiet people away. One was too little ad- 
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vanced in his views, and repelled every man of enlighten- 
ment and spirit. 

At intervals these opposing opinions met in combat. 
Generally at some small provincial gathering of ministers, 
the grave question would be mooted, whether the mission 
or tract society, or whatever it might be, should henceforth 
be called “ Unitarian Christian” or “Christian” only. Pro- 
bably the whole time of the meeting would be taken up 
in acrimonious discussion ; and whatever might be the re- 
sult, it was pretty certain that the prosperity of the society 
or mission itself would not be materially enhanced. 

During the past year, however, the contest has been 
transferred to a wider field, and involves a serious issue. 
A well-known and influential minister, taking alarm at 
some rather sceptical views which had here and there been 
promulgated, announced his intention of bringing forward 
a resolution at the annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, to define the meaning which the 
word Unitarian should henceforth bear. This resolution 
was generally unpopular, and received no large support.* 
But the discussion to which the proposal gave rise bore a 
quite unexpected fruit. A small meeting of ministers and 
laymen was previously held at Nottingham, and while pro- 
testing against the forthcoming resolution, it protested no 
less against the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
as representing the English Presbyterian body. It was 
argued that we had no doctrinal bond of union, that our 
churches were free churches, and that no free church ought 
to subscribe to a doctrinal Association. Some six churches, 
it was discovered, had committed this indiscretion, and it 
was resolved to deprive them of the opportunity of again 
compromising themselves. Ifthe British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association would consent to alter its Rules, so as 
to prevent any congregational representation for the future, 
a new Association might be formed on a purely undogmatic 
basis, which might unite and represent the various liberal 
congregations. 





* So long as any one calls himself a Christian and a Unitarian, professing 
the worship of God the Father in the name of Christ, he surely is a member 
of the Unitarian Church. Within that Church we may rightfully combat low 
humanitarian views of Christ, but we cannot consistently exclude any who 
would belong to it, or establish any creed beyond the two names, which testify 
that we have a common ground of worship. 

» — 
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Of course to this plan there was some considerable oppo- 
sition on the part of many active members of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. They neither wished 
to curtail their own influence, or the free choice of those 
congregations, who were disposed to join them. On the 
other hand, to give up the right of congregational repre- 
sentation was to give up a right, which had been but little 
used. The undogmatic party promised, as individuals, a 
large support to the Unitarian Association, which hitherto 
they had not deemed it consistent to afford. And, finally, 
they threw out the not obscure hint, that if the Association 
did not modify their constitution, the new Association would 
at once place itself in a position of rivalry, which would 
practically divide the denomination. 

Was it, then, to be peace or war? The mixed Committee 
appointed at the last meeting of the Unitarian Association 
have decided for peace, and have, it is understood, recom- 
mended that the Rule, allowing the representation of con- 
gregations, should be rescinded. 

Such, shortly, but not perhaps unfairly, stated, is the 
position in which to-day we find ourselves. Now the ques- 
tion at issue is really this—What is and should be our 
basis of union? Granting that the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, which is really a Missionary Asso- 
ciation, could not be made a good Representative Assembly, 
is such an Assembly either possible or desirable when taking 
as its charter of three points (as explained by Mr. Marti- 
neau in No. XIII. of this Review), 

1. A basis of union as broad as Christianity ; 

2. An unconditional refusal of special doctrinal names; 

3. An openness to progressive change ? 

One chief plea for such a bond of union is founded on 
the matter of property. It is said that our Church property 
came to us Unitarians, because the Presbyterian Trusts 
were altogether open, and that we have no right to call our 
churches by any doctrinal name, or let them join any doc- 
trinal Association. In other words, our first duty is as 
trustees of property. If this were so, it might well be ques- 
tioned whether it would not be better to give up such pro- 
perty altogether, and not make our position, as a living 
Church, rest on our ownership of a certain number of red- 
brick Presbyterian chapels. 
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But the fact is otherwise. Our property has been con- 
firmed to us by law, without any limitations whatever ; and 
it has even been doubted, though perhaps not on absolutely 
conclusive ground, whether, after five-and-twenty years of 
Unitarian tenure, a Unitarian minority could be deprived 
of any chapel. 

3ut if it be argued, that the duty of the Trustee to carry 
out the original trust-deed is at least a moral one, the case 
becomes more awkward still. The proposed assembly is 
at least to be nominally Christian, and some of the old 
trust-dleeds are so wide that a congregation of Deists might 
worship there. Others, again, are so narrow, that an ortho- 
dox catechism is required to be taught; and one or two 
others have a distinctively Unitarian trust. 

This plea, then, of respect for trust property will not fairly 
hold, for it cannot be consistently maintained. But, again, 
this plea may be swept entirely away in the most summary 
manner. A number of Unitarians meeting for Unitarian 
worship form a Unitarian congregation or church, even 
though (what we by no means admit) they had but a life 
interest in their chapel property. Their bond of union is 
with similar Unitarian churches on the ground of a common 
faith, not with similar occupiers of property on the ground 
of a common tenure. A church is built up of the affections 
and faiths of men, not of the handiwork of carpenters and 
bricklayers. 

But, no doubt, if an undogmatic basis of union be not a 
matter of absolute law and justice, it may yet be a matter 
of religious sentiment, or of sectarian expediency. 

How deep and generous the religious sentiment may be, 
is shewn in the following passage from a note to a sermon 
of the Rev. J. Hamilton Thom : 


“A doctrinal Association, declared by its name and by its 
constitution to have its work in the field of controversial theo- 
logy, cannot undertake to represent the spiritual unity of all 
Christian hearts. All its members would admit that multitudes 
belong te the Church of Christ who cannot belong to their Asso- 
ciation. A Unitarian Association may come in time to be co- 
extensive with the Church of Christ; but if it claimed now to 
represent the Church of Christ, it could only be on the principle 
that Christianity was an Orthodoxy and that Unitarianism was 
the Orthodoxy, a principle that would not be maintained by a 
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single member of the present British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. It is only natural, therefore, that a number of per- 
sons who are members of that Association, and as individuals 
would remain so, should desire a Church, and if possible a Name, 
which would indicate to the rest of the Christian world that they 
do not identify theological opinions, which at present could only 
constitute a sect, with the essence of Christian fellowship. This 
could be etfected, fully and peaceably, by simply establishing a 
Church professing to be Christian, which did not identify itself 
with any orthodoxy whatever, and might consist of constituent 
Churches not agreeing in their views of doctrine, but agreeing 
in this, that Jesus Christ was to them the Revealer of God in a 
sense so high and peculiar as to justify them in calling them- 
selves by his name. The form or shadow of such a Church 
existed for nearly two hundred years, until it was recently ob- 
scured by a hybrid name, in the Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire.” * 

Nothing can apparently be clearer or more beautiful ; but 
is it, when we breathe upon it, more substantial than the 
fair frost-work of a winter morning ? 

How can any Association represent “the spiritual unity 
of all Christian hearts”? That there is such a unity is 
indeed most true, but it eludes all outward associations, all 
external forms. They, 

Whose one bond is, that all have been 
Unspotted by the world, 


are of all climes and every faith. Nay, though some have 
never heard the name of Christ, the spirit of God may have 
breathed upon them, and the unacknowledged Christ may 
yet dwell in their inner hearts. But this unity of spirit is 
known of God alone. You cannot by any token of creed, 
or sacrament, or ritual, tell off those, whose Christian fel- 
lowship is a reality, from those, with whom it is a name or 
a pretence. 

If, then, “the spiritual unity of all Christian hearts” 
cannot be the practical bond of external organization, can 
the mere name of Christian prove more efficacious? Can 
you form a worshipping church on the ground of Christianity 
alone? or can you form an Association of churches or Church 
union on that simple basis ? 


* The Church of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus: One Fold and One Shep- 
herd. A Discourse. Whitfield, 1866. 
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Mr. Martineau apparently believes that you can have a 

worshipping church, or a congregation of worshippers, all 

holding different views of Christianity. At least he says: 

“Nor is there anything to prevent such a church, as it lives 
on, becoming in its own history an epitome of Christian thought 
in its entire development ; instead of taking the custody of de- 
tached truth, and forming, or deforming, itself by partial contem- 
plations. And though it is chiefly in succession that it becomes 
the home of differing theologies, and enriches its life by sympa- 
thies beyond the present, yet, as the links of change are continu- 
ous, the varieties of belief must also learn to co-exist : and how- 
ever logically impossible it may be for Trinitarian and Unitarian 
to worship together, it is certain that they practically did so in 
the mixed congregations of the transition period. In such mutual 
adjustments of piety and charity, as well as in pledges given to 
the past and the future for largeness of thought and sympathy, 
there is a moral discipline infinitely preferable to any neatness 
and rigour of intellectual consistency.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, the Trinitarian Presbyterians 
went off to the Independents as soon as the Unitarianism 
of the chapels became too obvious ; and no less certain is it 
that, on either side, there would be a gain in religious ear- 
nestness by the necessary separation. But conceive it other- 
wise. Is the minister to ignore all disputed points of doc- 
trine, as is generally the case in the Genevan churches of 
to-day, and give only the residuum of a Christian ethical 
instruction? It is clear that all vitality will disappear, 
and that outside the Church zealous and godly men will 
found new Methodist chapels, and cold and doubting men 
will pass away to a more congenial Theism. Besides, there 
is, so to speak, a certain unfairness in such a service. The 
Trinitarian must give up everything, and a “ barren Unita- 
rian negation,” unsupported by earnest and living Unitarian 
faith, would be alone left to minister and flock.* 

But possibly Mr. Martineau would prefer the French 
system, and then Sunday after Sunday different ministers, 





* A writer in the Patriot newspaper, speaking of the broad distinction be- 
tween a Unitarian and Trinitarian worship, says: ‘‘ It is not necessarily into- 
lerance that keeps men who so differ apart from each other; but practical 
incom patibility, —they have no common platform of worsh ip. Whatever may 
be the case with love and work, there is, and must be, fundamental difference 
between those who worship Christ as God, and those who regard him as only 
man,” 
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holding opposite views, would preach at and against each 
other’s doctrines, and the worship of God would become 
the discussion of the lecture-hall, envenomed by the odium 
of the theologian. 

Mr. Thom, however, appears to take another, and cer- 
tainly a more practical view. If we understand him aright, 
he thinks that separate churches should have their own 
definite opinions at any given moment, though they may be 
free to change them ; and thus, though he would not speak 
of a Unitarian congregation or church, he would not wish for 
a congregation of mixed Unitarians and Trinitarians, nor 
would he desire the minister to preach other than an un- 
compromising Unitarianism. 

But then he believes that an Association may be formed 
of “constituent churches not agreeing in their views of 
doctrine, but agreeing in this, that Jesus Christ was to 
them a Revealer of God in a sense so high and peculiar as 
to justify them in calling themselves by his name.” That 
is, that although the bond of a nominal Christianity is not 
sufficient to make a congregation cohere, it may be sufficient 
to unite an Association formed of many churches. 

And here the question meets us—Are we discussing a 
theory, or a tangible substantial reality? It is no doubt a 
noble idea,—Christian sects laying aside their rivalries and 
jealousies, and meeting together in one great Christian con- 
gress; but is it possible? And if clearly impossible, of 
what avail the idea? As Joubert truly says, “ Lutilité ou 
Yinutilité essentielle de nos pensées est le seul principe 
constant de leur glorie ou de leur oubli.” 

Indeed, the question is rather—Is there no likelihood 
that in grasping at a shadow, we shall lose what we have 
that is valuable and good ? 

What are the bare facts? There are in England some 
200 to 300 small congregations, who are asked to forego 
the claims they have to association and union, as fellow- 
believers professing a common faith and a common worship, 
in order that they may form a wider association with all 
unshackled Christian churches. Now either there are or 
there are not such churches, and with creed-bound churches 
they would not and they could not have anything to say. 
They must have churches which unconditionally refuse all 
special doctrinal names, and evince an openness to progres- 
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sive change. Now these requirements in themselves form 
a tolerably stringent creed. Even liberty, as we all know, 
has sometimes looked strangely like despotism. 

Hence all existing Orthodox churches are at once ex- 
cluded, and all positively Unitarian churches too. But even 
the dropped doctrinal name is not enough. The anonymous 
church must, Mr. Martineau tells us, also evince an open- 
ness to progressive change. By what test this openness is 
to be determined, it is somewhat hard to say. And what 
is progressive change? If an anonymous church took an 
Irvingite or a Swedenborgian turn, would that be a pro- 
gressive change ?—and whither the progress? Or is it pro- 
gress to disbelieve in Christian supernaturalism altogether ? 
One thing alone is clear, that a distinctive doctrinal name 
is forbidden, even if the votary of progress thought it right 
and becoming to assume one. 

But suppose the Association formed, what could be its 
scope and object? It could take no part in missionary 
enterprize, for you cannot preach Christian faith without 
some form of Christian belief expressed or understood. It 
could hardly act as a Presbytery, restraining, controlling and 
admonishing the churches, of which it was composed. It 
might, to be sure, (as Mr. Thom indicates,) be like the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire, before its 
Unitarianism gave some little life and purpose to its meet- 
ings. It might listen to a sermon, sign a petition or two 
to Parliament, and glorify itself at a public dinner. And 
that would be all. Is it to this that “the spiritual unity of 
all Christian hearts” would come? 

And, lastly, how stands the case when looked at from 
the point of view of sectarian expediency? What increase 
of numbers should we gain by making our association of 
churches entirely independent of doctrinal opinion? Mr. 
Martineau, in an able letter which he addressed to the 
“Inquirer” newspaper in May last, asks—“Is it not noto- 
rious that we have already lost, or are daily losing, a large 
class of singularly thoughtful and earnest Christians, who, 
though one with us through the greater part of our faith, 
and vigorously applying it against the narrowness of the 
Church and the evils of the world, hold some doctrine 
about the Person of Christ which the Unitarian name ex- 
cludes? And do we not see Free Christian Churches spring- 
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ing up around us, living on the principle which we have 
dropped, and keeping aloof from us because they will not 
be doctrinally pledged?” And Mr. Thom fears, that the 
outside world does not know all we mean when we call 
ourselves Unitarians. Hence has arisen the belief that if 
we merely profess our Unitarianism as individuals, but 
take up the position of unfettered Christianity as a deno- 
mination, the result will be a denominational advantage. 

First, then, what will be gained by the suppression of 
the word Unitarian as indicative of the faith of our English 
churches? It is certainly, in some circles, an unpopular 
name, and carries with it a something of fear and of dis- 
like. But it is an honest name, and there is a certain 
respect that it commands. It tells its own tale, and endures 
its own reproach, and bears its own cross. How would it 
be if known Unitarians began to call themselves members 
of a Presbyterian, or a Free Christian, or a Liberal Catholic, 
or any other unknown Church? The change of a flag will 
not make the better soldier or the more loyal army. It 
will be but the excuse for desertion from the ranks. It 
will give the feeling of a hopelessness of struggle against 
the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, and instil a scepticism 
of truth itself. 

Priestley and Channing were members of Unitarian 
churches, and the name is consecrated by the virtue and 
the learning of noble and pious men for more than two 
centuries ; while the idea, which the name represents, winds 
its golden thread along all history, from the earliest moment 
of Christianity itself. 

In Transylvania there is a Unitarian Church, with its 
50,000 members and its established organization. In Ame- 
rica there is a Unitarian Church, which is growing more and 
more powerful, just in the degree in which it asserts itself, 
and relies upon its own determined faith. 

And in England are we to desert our natural alliance 
with these Unitarian Churches, in order to try the experi- 
ment of a Church left shifting and unchartered? Are we 
to substitute for a sect based upon (what we esteem) the 
greatest and most neglected truth of Christianity, a sect 
based upon the negation of any special Christian truths at 
all? For it comes to this. And unfortunately the outside 
world will not be deceived. We shall either remain Uni- 
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tarian, or we shall gradually become Trinitarian. If we 
remain Unitarian, the mere suppression of a name will not 
induce members of other churches to join us.* If we be- 
come Trinitarian, our separate existence as a sect ceases to 
find a justification, and we are mere schismatics, separating 
from those with whom and among whom we live. 

And again, as a mere matter of fact, it is not really so 
much the name of Unitarian, as the fact of Dissent, which 
renders people averse from joining us. The Dissenters of 
England have belonged chiefly to the less cultivated middle 
classes, and the more cultivated classes, with whom we 
Unitarians have most social relationship, shrink uncom- 
fortably from any sectarian connection with Dissenters. A 
Secularist, so long as he is not a Dissenter, is more than 
tolerated. An American, though he be a Unitarian, may 
have an honorary degree at Oxford, and visit at half the 
great houses in the country. 

Hence no change of name or of position will serve us. 
We should certainly lose in one direction, and beyond some 
very few individuals (whose very names we guess), would 
gain nothing in the other. The vagueness of an unchartered 
churchmanship, which has a charm for a few, has for others 
a positive repulsion. And just now the temper of the 
times is to an increasing distinctness. The lines are being 
drawn more clearly,—the dogmas more firmly stated. The 
followers of Comte and the disciples of Pusey are in this 
alike consistent. Indeed, the idea‘of a Church, resting on 
other than definite truths, is quite alien from the universal 
mind of Christendom. Some few among ourselves may dream 
of it, scarcely as a memory of what has been, but rather as 
a vision of what might be. But the vision has no reality 
or substance ; for, here at least, we cannot prevent intellec- 
tual differences, nor suggest a worship, which can embrace 
and satisfy every mind. There appears something of pre- 
sumption in the very vision, noble as it is. 

What, then, can we attain to? We can claim our posi- 
tion as a sect or section of the Christian Church, keeping 
our own distinctively Unitarian name, but gladly feeling 


* In the late University College controversy it was impossible to convince the 
outside world that a College, like Manchester New College, with a Unitarian 
staff, Unitarian students, and a Unitarian proprietary, was not a Unitarian 
College. De jure, they said, it may not be—de facto it certainly is. 
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how the great circumference of the Christian Church encir- 
cles all, and binds every Christian sect together. We can 
claim for our own Unitarian faith that it has the “note” of 
antiquity, and yet does not fear the strictest scrutiny of the 
most modern science ; that it is clear in its own views, but 
knows that another’s “broken light” comes equally from 
the Source of every light ; and that if the true communion 
of churches is in a common worship, the true communion 
of individuals is in a common sympathy. 

Our little Church may remain a small one. Its differ- 
ing tendencies, Unitarian and Presbyterian, may for a time 
serve to check its development and stint its growth. But, 
if no further hasty action be taken, it is possible all may yet 
be well. Only let no movement in the direction of a com- 
prehension, which will comprehend nothing and lose much, 
veil itself under the semblance of liberality. It is not 
true liberality—it is but false romance. It is the sacri- 
fice of present facts to a past tradition. It is a return from 
at least some form and order into mere chaos and confusion. 
A man deeply impressed by early association, by family 
ties, or by the beauty of holiness, may often rightly wor- 
ship, where he feels most strongly the spirit of worship, 
even though he hears at times a theology in which he can 
have no part. But how is this possible with entire churches? 
How can they join in worship when the terms of their 
worship are different? How can they form a common 
Association when they wish for different ends, and are 
actuated by different hopes?—or how call themselves mem- 
bers of the same Church, when they discard the very pur- 
pose of a Church,—united prayer to the same Almighty 
God ? 

Surely the scheme breaks down as we put it to the test 
of argument. Would it stand more successfully against the 
test of actual experience ? 





H. A. B. 
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V.—THE NEW CREED AND THE OLD, IN THEIR 
SECULAR RESULTS.—IL 


IN the earlier part of this paper we discussed some current 
changes in the popular religion, whose results may be con- 
templated with almost unmixed hopefulness and confidence. 
There are other transitions, however, either impending or 
within the scope of easy probability, which suggest more 
anxious speculations. The most important of these is the 
apparently imminent change in the method of Theology. 
We shall endeavour to discuss it fairly in the present paper, 
and in a future and concluding one treat of the changes in 
the ideas of Sin and of Prayer, and their probable conse- 
quences. 

The theory regarding the origin of religious knowledge 
which the civilized world has hitherto universally accepted, 
is that of an Authoritative Supernatural Revelation. The 
gods of Rome and Greece were believed to have appeared 
to men, and to communicate their decrees through oracles 
and auguries. India, Persia and Arabia, have each pos- 
sessed Sacred Books, believed to be the infallible dictates 
of the Deity. Judaism and Christianity were understood 
to have had every kind of supernatural sanction,—divine 
apparitions, voices from the sky, inspired prophets and 
apostles, inspired books, and finally a divinely-commissioned 
order of priesthood. No nation has yet sustained its reli- 
gious life except with some such authority as the acknow- 
ledged source of its popular creed. The number of thinkers 
who at any period hitherto have rejected such authority 
and based religion on other grounds, has been too insigni- 
ficant to afford any index to the results of a change in the 
basis of popular theology. 

It can be little doubted, however, that some modification 
of the old view is inevitable. Nothing is more clear than 
that even orthodox divines have so far receded from their 
earlier position as to follow Locke's principle, and “ support 
miracles by doctrine rather than doctrine by miracles,”—a 
principle which at once moves the whole matter from the 
ground of external authority to that of inward moral sense. 
More advariced teachers, of course, go a great deal further; 
and (not to pursue a familiar topic) it will be no doubt con- 
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ceded by most of the readers of this Review, that all the 
tendency of modern thought lies in the direction of a seces- 
sion from the yoke of Authority, and a constant approxima- 
tion to the doctrine so nobly set forth of late by the Bishop of 
Argyle, that in man’s heart and soul must lie the ultimate 
test of all religious truth. In a word, of the two supposed 
sources of knowledge of God, the Traditional and the Ori- 
ginal Revelation, the first continually loses, and the second 
as continually gains, in public estimation. 

Let us make our meaning quite clear. We are not con- 
tending that the traditional element will drop out of future 
religion, but that it will not hereafter supply, as now, the 
dogmatic ground and authority thereof. We cannot even 
imagine that the time will ever come in this world when that 
traditional element will be outgrown by mankind and wholly 
dispensed with. The records of the experience of saints and 
seers must always be needful to corroborate the feebler 
insight of common men. Religion in this respect cannot 
differ from nearly all other human sentiments which are 
developed, cultured and brought to full growth, only through 
the instrumentality of specially powerful natures acting on 
the less powerful. Love itself, the commonest of all, would 
never (it has been often said) be felt by hundreds of men, 
had they never heard or read of it, and interpreted their 
own dim feelings by the language of Love’s Prophets,— 
the poets. Art, in a special way, thus depends upon wide- 
spread sympathies, and grounds itself on a tradition of the 
Beautiful ; nay, in a singular way runs parallel through 
all its course with Religion. The art of Athens in the days 
of Pericles shewed (as Renan somewhere remarks) as won- 
derful and unique an elevation of man’s wsthetic nature, as 
the lessons of the Hebrew prophets and apostles shewed a 
similarly unmatched elevation of his religious nature. Both 
equally transcended all prior or subsequent experience, and 
as compared with other art and other religious lessons, 
deserved to be called perfect. The Parthenon is one kind 
of miracle, the Book of Isaiah another. As Goodness is 
higher than Beauty, so the Book is greater than the Temple : 
but only because it belongs to the higher plane of things, 
not because it reveals Goodness more perfectly than the 
Temple reveals Beauty. We cannot conceive how or why 
the Athenians possessed such exceptional genius, how or 
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why Ictinus and Phidias created forms of Beauty none before 
them and none after them have equalled. Neither can 
we tell why Isaiah and Paul were given religious genius 
above all men save Christ. We are accustomed to call the 
revelation of Religion, “inspiration,” and we use the word 
only metaphorically when we speak of the revelation of 
Beauty (albeit the Jews spoke equally of the Spirit of the 
Lord coming on the artists of the Tabernacle and on the 
highest of the Prophets). But speak of them as we may, 
the cases are alike unparalleled in the world’s history. 

And when the giant race of Phidias and his compeers 
had passed away, what result had they accomplished as 
regarded all future Art? Surely in a great measure their 
supreme insight has guided and enlightened all artists (in 
as far as they have been enlightened at all) to discern the 
Beautiful ever since? What the world would have been 
without them as regards Art, it is difficult to conceive, even 
although in a certain faint degree another miraculous cycle of 
creative artistic power came round in the cinque-cento age in 
Italy. But is not this history of Art the exact counterpart of 
the history of Religion? Rowland Williams speaks* of the 
Bible writers as “those spiritual giants whose experience 
generated the religious atmosphere we breathe.” And such 
in truth has been their share in the religious life of man- 
kind ever since, nor can we conceive what would be now 
our condition had they never felt so deeply what we have 
felt dimly, and spoken so loudly what we have whispered 
in our hearts. 

Thus we hold it certain that the value of the lessons of 
the prophets of old will not cease while the world lasts. 
The change which we anticipate will not diminish men’s 
sense of it—nay, will enhance it; for they will then re- 
cognize them rightly as the grand support and corrobo- 
ration of that “original Revelation” which will be the only 
faith. But this is a very different thing from considering 
them as the infallible oracles of God, guaranteed by physical 
prodigies. Against their ever again holding this position 
in the estimation of free and intelligent minds, the whole 
current of science and philosophy is setting. 

The change no doubt will be gradual. For a long time 


* In Essays and Reviews, p. 61. 
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the two principles may co-exist, as in truth they do now 
among many of the best minds of the age, by whom Autho- 
rity is not wholly relinquished, even while the rights of 
Conscience are sought to be maintained. There are some 
intellects to whom such a compromise is impossible—rapid, 
intuitive minds, perchance of a somewhat feminine cast, 
which involuntarily pull down the whole arch of religion 
the moment they discover one stone is loose, and build it 
(if ever) up from the very foundation. But there are other 
minds, slow, careful, masculine, which proceed step by step, 
letting go only one article of faith after another as it is 
absolutely wrenched from them by argument, and passing 
through twenty years of “ Phases of Faith” before they give 
up the last remnant of their reliance on Authority. Among 
men of this conservative order, the old idea of traditional 
Authority will survive for many a day, and fori with reason 
and conscience a joint support to faith. Religion to them 
will be a Colossus holding its lamp aloft, one foot planted 
on the pier of Authority, and one on the rock of Conscious- 
ness. 

Let it be noted that in the foregoing observations we 
have not mooted the question whether a large share of the 
old creed may not be preserved, even while its old method 
falls thus into disuse. Already we hear of able men strug- 
gling to cut the knot of critical difficulties which they are 
too honest to deny, by affirming that they have gained their 
knowledge of Christ and his office by super-historical means ; 
not by the channels of books and traditions, but by their 
own inward consciousness. Such a statement applied to 
an historical personage is obviously at variance with every 
principle of mental science ; but, taken as an index of the 
possible tendencies of future thought, it is well worthy of 
note. The probability is great, that certain spiritual forms 
of the chief Christian doctrines—what we may call their 
beatified ghosts,—will walk the earth and haunt men’s hearts 
long after their carnal and literal part has been buried and 
forgotten. 

The point we contend for is this: The doctrines of the 
future Church we do not now attempt to forestall ; though 
naturally, like the disciples of every other creed, we sup- 
pose they must eventually approach our own. But let the 
doctrines be what they may, the grounds on which they 
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rest (as we have shewn) must in all probability be altered. 
Our question is, What will be the secular results of such a 
change ? 

We have abundance of prophets of evil who tell us that 
no benefit, but only infinite disorder, can come from lead- 
ing men to abandon reliance on dogmatic authority in 
matters of religion. Like the priests of Thor and Odin 
whom the Christian king of Norway left on the rocks to 
be drowned by the rising tide, the clergy of the old creed 
to-day wail and cry aloud at sight of the approaching flood 
—Jerusalem Chamber their “Skerry of Shricks.”* “No 
dogmas this year, no commandments next,” is the epigram 
they have put into the mouth of an agricultural labourer, 
but which savours strongly of the episcopal bench. “ Break 
the wine-bottle,” said an eminent Swiss divine recently 
to a friend of the writer, “ Break the wine-bottle, and how 
will you preserve the wine? Grant even that the bottle 
be valueless, still the wine without it will be spilled and 
lost.” Let us calmly examine what truth there may be in 
these fears. 

The transition from a creed resting on Authority to 
one resting on Consciousness, must be, both for individuals 
and churches, a very different sort of change from any 
imaginable alteration in the creeds themselves. We are 
perhaps rather prone to think of the history of religious 
progress as a series of loosenings of fetters, a kind of gradual 
emancipation from absolute sacerdotal despotism to demo- 
cratic self-government, analogous to the processes so often 
suggested for the gradual elevation of negroes from slaves 
to freemen. The last step is not supposed to be beset with 
as many dangers as the first. But, in truth, there is very 
little similarity in the case. The first going forth of a youth 
from the parental roof into the world—nay, we might almost 
say the birth of a child and commencement of independent 
physical life—would afford more just analogies. Between 
leaning on external support and leaning on internal support, 
there lies a whole new world of moral phenomena. Did 
it take place in any of us sharply and suddenly ; did we 





* The name given to the rocks where this peculiar form of ‘‘ baptism of the 
heathen” was celebrated. ‘‘ Skerries” signify rocks uncovered at low water only. 
See the Heimskringla of Snorro Sturleson, 
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not commonly pass through a period of prostration without 
support at all, or Gf we may use such a metaphor) pass 
often again and yet again, like the young marsupial crea- 
tures, back into our first shelter ere we quit it at last for ever 
—were we to change in a day from a firm reliance on the 
supernatural authority of Book or Church to an equally 
clear faith resting on reason and on conscience alone—then 
would such a transition be absolutely overwhelming in its 
magnitude. The slowness and oscillation of the process 
is that which has hitherto aided its safety. 

Let us face the truth candidly. The religious conscious- 
ness of man is a thing sometimes so vague, sometimes so 
weak, sometimes apparently so defective altogether, that it 
may well alarm the most faithful souls to think of such a 
faculty being made to bear unaided the whole weight of 
that earthward gravitation which for ever pulls us down to 
material things, and of the sudden strain of doubt in hours 
of agony. Bossuet thought he overthrew Protestantism by 
exhibiting all the variations and contradictions of its sects. 
A still easier victory is ready at hand for him who will 
shew how confused and how feeble are the workings of 
those powers which we scarcely know even how to classify 
among the departments of man’s mental nature, and speak 
of as Reason and Conscience and the Religious Sentiment. 

It would seem at first sight as if the result of any rapid 
and extensive revolution of opinion, throwing the minds of 
masses of men and women suddenly upon such a support, 
might be a period of great disorder. The contingency, for 
example, of a few of the more prominent intellects of the 
hour avowing Positivist or Pantheistic views might cause 
the tide of public opinion to set in an anti-religious direc- 
tion, while the moral snares which ever beset the feet of 
those who wander from the beaten track of old-established 
Law might entangle multitudes. Were these things to 
happen, the consequent cessation of religious worship and 
education, and the lowering of public morality, would again 
re-act by pushing to still greater distance all religious feel- 
ing. A period of national Atheism would supervene ; dark- 
ness would cover the land, and thick darkness the people. 

Such are the dangers which, at a superficial view, seem 
among the possibilities of the future ; and in the face of them 
there are thousands who cry in their hearts, with a far more 
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bitter cry than ever heretofore, “The Church is in Danger” 
—not the Church only of Rome or of England, but the 
whole Church of believers in God or Duty or Immortality. 
But there are reflections which should calm all such alarms 
for those who believe in God and care only that men should 
know Him, whether in the old way or in some newer one, 
as to Him seems best. Men in early times believed the 
sun to be the chariot of Apollo, then a lump of molten 
metal “as large as Peloponnesus.” Now they know it to 
be a stupendous globe a hundred million miles away. Has 
the sun all the time altered its influence, while the ideas of 
men concerning it are changed, and it has seemed to recede 
in immeasurable grandeur? Have our harvests been less 
golden under its rays, our vineyards less rich in purple 
fruit? Is it less a joy to us than to the Greek or Hebrew 
of old to bask in its warmth, or a less pleasant thing for 
our eyes to behold the sun? Not so—not so! What we 
think about God is one thing; what He will for ever do 
for us is another. There can be no “change of policy” in 
the counsels of Heaven. The long story of the ages is the 
development of man’s religious nature from stage to stage, 
from Fetichism to Polytheism and Monotheism. To say, 
with the Positivists, that this will end in the negation of 
all that personal reverence, allegiance, love, which have 
constituted the heart of religion, and that nothing will be 
left but an abstraction of “Humanity,” to whom will be 
offered the mere smoke and ashes of a fire of worship long 
gone out,—this is not, as they assert, to carry on the series 
of progressive steps, but to step off “the great world’s altar- 
stairs” into the abyss. To believe in no God is no develop- 
ment of old forms of belief in many Gods or in one God ; it 
is simply the stultifying of all the noblest part of the past, 
of all the labours, prayers and martyrdoms of the men who 
have been the glory of our race. 

Our faith in God forbids us to think He will desert us: 
and our knowledge of human nature places the collapse 
of religion among the most incredible of miracles. The 
love and allegiance to a Person all-holy and all-good, which 
we have believed and felt to be the very crown and blos- 
som of our being, the bud which is to expand into eternal 
beauty in heaven, and for whose sake we have been trans- 
planted to this soil of earth, that religious sentiment is 
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not a thing which can drop out of human life and become 
a thing of the past. Till parents cease to love their off- 
spring, and the infant seeks no more its mother’s breast, 
that instinct which is deep and strong as the parental and 
the filial, cannot die out. The religion which will be built 
on it hereafter will have a basis—weak, indeed, and oscil- 
lating in a sense—but no more to be displaced than those 
hoary rocks which a child’s hand may shake, but which a 
giant cannot overthrow. 

But, safe as we may feel in the durability of religion 
under all possible changes, the speculation is one of pro- 
found interest: How will a religion with no foundation 
of Authority act upon men? Will it, in the first place, 
sustain its position at all as the common faith of the mul- 
titude? Can the masses of men find spiritual sustenance 
in such a faith? 

We venture to think that the practical consequences of 
renouncing dogmatic authority as affecting the readiness 
and firmness of belief, will shew themselves less among 
the crowd when the change has become general, than they 
often do now when it takes place in an individual and 
isolated mind. Men are really more accustomed than they 
imagine to lean on one another, and much less accustomed 
than they imagine to lean on the ostensible props of their 
faith. Like wheat in a field, a thousand stand together, or 
wave under the pressure of the breeze; while a single 
solitary stalk by the road-side is beaten down into the 
mire. No strain the human soul can endure is much harder 
than his who would fain worship at the shrine of his race, 
but who finds the image—so sacred once, so venerable 
always—fallen down and shattered, like Dagon of old, and 
himself standing alone and awe-struck in the temple of the 
world, with nought save the Urim and Thummim on his 
own breast whereon to read the oracles of God. There is no 
path of duty which, if once well beaten by human feet, does 
not become easy ; neither is there any rope of faith which 
does not give enough support to help us in our shipwreck, 
provided it be held by a few friendly hands. The strain 
and agony are for the solitary ones now ; nay, even for them 
it is almost over. Hereafter, when numbers of wise and 
able men have avowedly placed Religion on the new basis, 
it will be a comparatively easy task for the multitude to 
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accept their act. Let us reflect a moment. Why do nine 
men out of ten, and nineteen women out of twenty, now 
believe in God and Duty and Immortality? Is it because 
they have formed a careful estimate of the claims to Autho- 
rity of Bible or Church, from which again they derive those 
ideas? We all know that nothing of the kind has taken 
place. Such is the Method of Religion only in theory. Prac- 
tically, it is a very different matter. They believe because 
their parents, neighbours, the cleverest men they know, the 
best books and papers they read, all tell them such Autho- 
rity of Bible or Church is divine ; and then that Authority 
tells them there is a God and a righteous Law and a Future 
Life, and their own Consciousness corroborates the same. 
What will be changed in this process hereafter? Simply 
that the second step will be omitted, and parents, teachers, 
educated neighbours, books of all sorts, will tell them 
directly that there is a God and a Moral Law and a Life to 
come. Will it be harder to accept these truths at first- 
hand from their teachers, than to accept the Authority from 
them first and the truths from the Authority? Rather 
must we surmise that it will be easier to learn that lesson 
which a man’s own heart immediately corroborates, than 
that other prior lesson which has no such sanction. Which 
is easiest, to teach a heathen that a priest comes to him 
with power from heaven, and that the Bible was written 
by God? or, straightforwardly, that God is good and holy, 
that injustice and perfidy are wrong, and that the soul of a 
man never dies ? 

Perhaps to this it will be replied, that if the great majo- 
rity of men be in truth in so puerile a state, they will still 
always prefer to rely on the authority of the saints and 
prophets of old, rather than on their teachers and preachers 
of to-day. If, practically, they are found to rely on the 
confessedly fallible parson of their parish, why should they 
not rely on the incomparably grander teaching of Paul or 
Isaiah ? 

Forcible as this remark appears to be, the writer conceives 
that on experiment the case must prove as before stated. 
The living teacher will directly teach the living truth. The 
dead teacher (albeit a thousand-fold a greater man) will 
cease to be the channel, and become rather the reservoir, of 
that water of life. The reason is obvious. Hitherto the 
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living teacher has pointed to the dead one, and said—“ Be- 
hold the Guide whose shoe's latchet I am not worthy to 
unloose !” and the docile disciple has followed the Great 
Master, instead of his herald. But hereafter, when the time 
arrives when no honest living man can say this without 
adding, “That Guide, however great and good, was fallible, 
as you and I; he erred in science, in ethics, in religion ;"— 
when that time comes, it must also become impossible for 
the disciple to transfer to the great departed Teacher that 
childlike reliance he has yielded to him hitherto, and is still 
ready to yield to the living one. The mental act of admira- 
tion will be simultaneously a mental act of criticism. He 
may feel inclined to say to himself, “I am content to rest 
on what has been taught by beings so far above me as Christ 
and Paul, for whom my puny soul affords no measure.” But 
in learning about Christ and Paul, he will have learned 
that the words recorded of the former can by no means be 
trusted to be his alone, and that the whole story of Old and 
New Testament is hampered and beset with “buts” and 
“ifs” at every page. It can hardly happen but that the 
teaching to look within and find God’s law and God’s pro- 
mise of immortality upon the fleshly tablets of the heart, will 
be an easier and more acceptable lesson than to disentangle 
the true and false from the traditional records of Christen- 
dom. Our apprehension would be that, among wholly un- 
educated persons, the danger would lie in the direction of 
a too complete ignoring of the sacred Past, once that Past 
ceases to be presented to them as absolutely and infallibly 
good and perfect, and they were required, before availing 
themselves of its lessons, to exercise that process of discri- 
minating judgment which, to such minds, is little short of 
agony. 

Of course by degrees the number of persons whose lives 
are spent in such mental pupilage as all this implies will 
diminish considerably. It is doubtless far less now than it 
was fifty years ago, and at the beginning of our century 
than a hundred years earlier. Yet the date is out of sight 
when the religious opinions of the majority can be, properly 
speaking, self-formed. To suppose that the men “whose 
talk is of oxen,” in the upper ranks or the lower, or the 
women who match them whose talk is of their dress or 
their servants,—the poor, the stupid, the frivolous,—will or 
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can lucidly argue out for themselves the problem, “ Why 
should they believe what they profess to believe concerning 
religion?” this is hardly to be expected. Much less can be 
looked for such an examination of the conflicting claims of 
the Bible and the Churches (to speak only of those of their 
own land) as should justify them in arriving at any conclu- 
sion on the subject whatsoever. It is perhaps deplorable to 
think that so it should be; but the plain fact, which it is 
useless to overlook in our theories, is, that the few choose 
their religion ; the many must take that which is offered to 
them. And we are persuaded they will take that simpler, 
natural creed which will approve itself to more thoughtful 
minds ; and be happy in it inasmuch as it is far more cal- 
culated than the Old Creed to fill human souls with trust 
and peace. Any attempt by the masses to raise again the 
standard of Traditionalism on the grounds of the intuitive 
sense of the excellence of Christ and the Prophets, after 
that standard had been relinquished by those who now 
support it on the ground of miraculous authority, would be 
an unprecedented phenomenon in religious history. 

The evil and danger, we believe, will not be with the 
masses of men, if the nobler and more cultivated minds are 
but steadfast in faith. The danger lies with them. Even 
a mistaken rumour of what a great man of science has said 
about the “Unknown and Unknowable,” passes over hun- 
dreds of hearts like a blight. By and by, when thousands 
more read and think of such problems, the influence of 
leading minds will be even greater than it is. The results 
of natural science, laid open as they must be to all com- 
petent intellects, will of course exert enormous power, at 
one stage perhaps making materialist theories apparently 
triumphant ; at another, casting some grand new discovery 
into the opposite scale. But even then facts of science, 
revealed to us one by one, can hardly colour the general 
thought as it will be undoubtedly coloured by the personal 
influence of great men. The way they deal with the facts, 
the side from which they approach them, the conclusions 
towards which their announcements of them point—these 
will direct numbers for a time either to the paths of peace- 
ful faith or the wild jungle of scepticism. 

On the best view, however, it cannot be reasonably hoped 
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but that the century which sees the downfall of the prin- 
ciple of Authority in Religion will also see anarchy of a 
kind yet unknown. The writer has already stated that it 
is on the d-privri grounds of trust in God, and on the 
unchangeableness of human nature, that confidence in the 
stability of religion seems justly founded. The obvious 
features of the case at present would go a very little way 
in justifying such security. Of those who have already 
escaped from the fold of Authority, how many are there 
who find their way straight into any phase of either Chris- 
tianity or Theism? Hardly so many, perhaps, as those who, 
wearied with the effort, stop evermore in indifference—or 
those who find the problem utterly insoluble, and “ worship 
at the altar of the Unknown and the Unknowable’”—or 
those who follow Comte for their shepherd, and give the 
name of Religion to a sentiment having an abstraction for 
a Deity, and the privilege of being buried with a dead friend 
for the hope of the grave. Were we to look only thus 
around us, and not above us and within us, and back 
through the long millenniums of man’s religious progress, 
we should indeed find much reason for care. But God is 
over all. His world is safe with Him. 

Supposing that after the basis of religion has been gene- 
rally changed, the belief in the essentials of religion should 
remain as vivid and as common as now, the third question 
arises— How will such differently-based religion act on 
secular life? It is obvious that it will have a somewhat 
different power. The old rough-and-ready mode of treating 
the ignorant, the vicious and the criminal—* The Bible says 
this. The Bible forbids that. If you do this you will go to 
heaven. If you do that you will go to hell.” This “short 
and easy method” with sinners of all classes, must be aban- 
doned by spiritual pastors and masters, and by philanthro- 
pists of every degree. We shall hereafter speak more of 
the different ideas concerning the nature of Sin which may 
arise ; we are now concerned only with the treatment of 
it without aid from Authority ; and undoubtedly the pros- 
pect is formidable. Every one who has had any work in 
jails, reformatories, penitentiaries, or even among the more 
lawless of the poor outside, knows the almost unconquer- 
able temptation which presents itself to bear down on vice 
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with some condemnation from which there shall be no 
appeal, and to use the lures and threats of the future world, 
when this one has no promises to offer and its worst threats 
have been braved. 

Yet, if the temptation to employ weapons he has no 
right to handle has been resisted by the philanthropist, if 
he has made his appeal to Conscience only, to remorse, 
awe, and such love, human or divine, as the poor sinner’s 
heart yet may hold—what is the result? Those who have 
had wider experience must say if it be true ; but we believe 
that the same “reasoning of righteousness” (probably much 
more Socratic than Rabbinical reasoning) which made Felix 
tremble, is what will make other offenders tremble to the 
end of time. 

On the other hand, for the sorrowful and suffering, for 
those whose bodies are but painful clogs upon the soul, 
making its heavenward flights fail and falter, and whose best 
loved ones have gone out of their sight—for these, will not 
the loss of the supposed assurance of Immortality be terrible? 
If Christ be not risen, are they not doubly miserable ? 

Grievous it is, indeed, to think how, for a time at all 
events, the sorrows of these mourners may lack the comfort 
of an unhesitating faith. We cannot hope that it will be 
otherwise, or that many will not feel the pangs of doubt 
precisely when the suffering frame and bereaved heart most 
anxiously crave for certainty of heaven. It has been said 
that it is not so, that Scepticism is a plant which grows in 
well-furnished libraries, and dies down in the chamber of 
sickness and death to make room for the fresh shoot of 
spontaneous faith which there springs up in vigour. Alas! 
it must be owned that the history of souls (so far as the 
writer has ever known) fails to corroborate this assertion. 
Rather has it seemed to happen that whatever basis, tradi- 
tional or intuitive, a man’s faith may have, it is a part of 
the order of things that, for a moment at least, God should 
shake it when He sends a great affliction, even as a 
strong man rocks and tries the pedestal whereon he means 
to lift some beautiful statue. In every true Calvary there 
is an hour when there is “darkness over all the land.” 
Doubtless it must be so in God's great scheme of human 
education. Doubtless, were the strengthening angels of 
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Faith and Hope always on our right hand and on our left, 
the trials we are meant to feel so keenly would cease to be 
trials at all. Supported by their wings, we should be carried 
over the thorns and stones of our earthly way, borne on- 
ward, as in dreams, to Paradise in one sustained flight of 
adoration. But the Faith and Hope which once accom- 
panied us, seem to vanish at the entrance of the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death; and ere we emerge at last from the 
gloom, the lesson of the prophet of old has been learned 
—the trust which survives the immediate consciousness of 
the Divine Love—“ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him.” 

We believe that this failure, or rather trial, of Faith in 
time of sorrow, will be experienced hereafter when the old 
Authoritative Creed is rejected, even as it is experienced 
now by those who most firmly adhere to it. It is a spiri- 
tual rather than an intellectual phenomenon. But it would 
be vain to deny that there will further arise specific doubts 
of a different kind from the old when such a transition has 
taken place, and that many who have heretofore taken Im- 
mortality for granted on the word of priest or book, may 
seek with pain and difficulty elsewhere for an assurance 
of it sufficient for the sore need of bereaved affection. 
Throughout human history, nothing has been more variable 
than the vigour of that sense of Immortality whereby the 
nations have sometimes (like the Egyptians) made the future 
life the most prominent, and sometimes (like the Hebrews) 
the most obscure and doubtful object. In our own day, 
among those who are quitting the Old Creed and building 
up the New, wide differences may be found regarding the 
degree of certainty they attach to the evidences for the 
reality of such a future existence, albeit he who has most 
candidly confessed his difficulties has been also he who 
has added one of the most profound and touching of all 
the arguments in favour of the doctrine.* It is of course 
among the contingencies of the future that the common 
current of opinion, whereon ordinary minds will be carried, 
may set more or less in the direction of a definite dogma 
on the matter. In all probability, the progress of religious 








* Newman’s Theism, p. 74. 
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thought will tend to clear from the subject many accessory 
difficulties, and the evidences in favour of the doctrine will 
be more readily apprehended by minds seeking for satisfac- 
tion. As we have heard a great man of science say from 
his own experience: “Every step I have advanced in know- 
ledge has lightened the physical difficulties of the doctrine 
of immortal life by revealing to me more and more the 
infinite possibilities of Nature.” 

Another reflection may console us still more for the 
assumed approaching end of the old reliance on the autho- 
ritative revelation of immortality. When orthodox persons 
boast of the great comfort and support their creed has been 
to the suffering and bereaved, we are bound to remember 
the misery, agony, madness, which that same creed has 
brought to thousands more. The Christian Hell is to be 
taken into account, as well as the Christian Heaven. If 
the clergy can shew us meek sufferers, and angelic children, 
and penitent murderers, all going out of the world “in sure 
and certain hope of a blessed resurrection ;’ we have also 
to point to cells of madmen driven wild by terrors of the 
Pit, to mothers mourning in double agony over the child 
lost, not only in this world, but in the next, to pious 
women dying of painful diseases, but counting their tortures 
nothing compared to the punishments that some “unfor- 
given sin” of sickly fancy has incurred. As we write these 
pages, story after story of such misery, borne by friend, 
relative, acquaintance, by some of the best and purest of 
the souls we have known—crowd on our memory. Few of 
our readers cannot parallel the list. What shall we say? 
Supposing the belief of a future existence to lose something 
in strength and clearness, while it for ever discarded this 
hideous chimera of eternal hell, would the change be on 
the whole a loss to human happiness ? 

In conclusion: One fact can be very little doubted. 
Either the religion which is to rest on consciousness must 
be a more deep and real personal relation to God than most 
persons now enjoy, or it will be even less than theirs, and 
fade away into a distant and perhaps evanescent sentiment. 
If the faculty on which we are left dependent be not exer- 
cised at its highest ; or, in truer phrase, if we do not seek 
God's face more earnestly and lay ourselves open to His 
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spirit more faithfully, the failure of an authoritative creed 
will be irremediable. Men in general must be distinctly 
much more, or much less, religious on the new ground than 
on the old; and this in a way more striking than even that 
which holds as to past changes from a more to a less autho- 
Titative creed, from Romanism to Protestantism, and from 
Calvinism to the earlier Unitarianism. Nor will it suffice, 
as might appear, to turn for support to certain large ideas 
of the general relations of Humanity as a whole, or of the 
Church as a whole, with the Divine Father. Here is one 
of the most remarkable of the features of modern religion, 
a feature which it behoves us in this connection to pause 
and examine. 

Two very different theological schools in our day are 
marked by a similar effort to place in the foreground the 
Social rather than the Individual aspects of religion. To 
the one, the “Church,” to the other, “ Humanity,” forms a 
sort of Mediator between the Creator and the individual 
creature. The relation of man to God is represented by 
both as primarily a relation of mankind to Him, and only 
secondarily of each man as an unit in the race or a member 
of the Church. Whatever spiritual advantages a man may 
possess, are thus attributed rather to what we may term his 
corporate privileges than to his personal claims. The doc- 
trine, in its broader form, teaches not so much that each 
finite spirit is derived from the One Infinite Spirit in direct 
filial relation, as that “Man” in the abstract is the son of 
God, and that individual men partake of such sonship in as 
far as by nature and brotherly love they more or less per- 
fectly fulfil their destiny as units of mankind. In the nar- 
rowest view, it is not mankind as a race, but the Church, 
which inherits all spiritual privileges, and each man can 
share in such inheritance in as far as by outward sacrament 
and inward feeling he is united to the Church, and so be- 
comes “a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven.” 

There is always something attractive in these large 
thoughts of Humanity, or even of Churches and bodies of 
men, as opposed to mere individual interests. Even the 
worldly interests contemplated by Socialism become enno- 
bled by being sought for and shared by many men as bro- 
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thers, and not by each alone for himself. Spiritual good 
even yet more distinctly rises in our thoughts when we 
think of it as the common aim of thousands of souls united 
in the aspirations of prayer, and in those highest charities 
which regard the eternal welfare of the undying soul. Till, 
in truth, religion does thus embrace in its wide arms the 
souls of our brothers, and strive to bear them onward with 
ourselves to the heavenly goal, it scarcely deserves to be 
called by such holy name, but rather to be deemed the 
climax of all selfishness. The solitary ascetic struggling 
to ascend alone from his hermitage into the presence of 
God, is further from the true kingdom of heaven than 
the child who loves and serves and intercedes for his 
brother. 

But is there indeed the supposed connection between the 
true religion which must include the feeling of human bro- 
therhood, and that theology to which we have referred, which 
makes the Brotherhood of Man the preliminary stage, the 
antecedent relation, and the Fatherhood of God, the sub- 
sequent and deducible one? Must we think of God first as 
the Father of our Race; then arrive by steps at the con- 
clusion that He is consequently also the Father of our 
Nation or our Church ; and lastly, of our own poor uhitary 
souls ? 

Surely this is to reverse the whole true order of natural 
religious life? We must begin with the thought that God is 
our Father, the Father of our own spirits such as He has 
made them, with all their weakness and imperfections ; 
and when this is done, when we have entered into real per- 
sonal relations with Him in the secret places of the soul, 
then each of us may look round with filial trust and joy: 
“These all are my brothers—Thy children, even as L.” 

The matter is of importance, we conceive, because it starts 
with an idea of no little plausibility and attraction, and then 
launches us from a false position to the danger of our future 
course. It is no wonder that the desolating doctrine, that 
God regards mankind as a man regards a flock of sheep, 
should daily spread in men’s minds, when even the most 
religious persons will seek to establish all our relations to 
Him on a basis which practically involves such a theory, 
remote as it may be from their real faith. If we can only 
come to God as members of the Church or of the human 
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race, there is an end of that personal reliance which is the 
very life of the soul,—the consciousness that God loves us 
individually, has sought us out through all our sins, and 
will bless us with His love for ever. If we may not start 
with this faith, we shall certainly never arrive at it by the 
consideration of our corporate privileges as members of a 
Church, or as units among the thousand millions of man- 
kind. 

Thus,—to return to our question of the Results of the 
impending change in the grounds of religious faith,—if, 
instead of each man personally and individually drawing 
closer to God, and so strengthening his own religious con- 
sciousness, he rest content with ideas of the general relations 
of mankind towards Him, then the consequences can hardly 
fail to be an universal slackening of religious life. The 
common sentiment is but the sum of the sentiment of 
individuals, and can by no means be sustained if not con- 
stantly supplied with fresh fuel of personal warm affec- 
tions. The pyre is but a mass of brands, each one burning 
and causing others to burn. The idea of God which ceases 
to be the idea of a Father of each spirit, very shortly becomes 
the idea of a mere general overruling Providence, caring 
for man only as man cares for his herd of cattle—a God 
concerning whom the inquirer asks that most tremendous 
of all the questions which torture the souls of living men— 
“Ts it Hg, or is it Iv?” 

FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


VL—THE SUPERNATURAL. 


On Miracles: The Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B. 
Mozley, B.D. Rivingtons, London and Oxford. 1865. 


THE question whether miracles are or are not credible 
occupies the centre of that great battle-field whereon scien- 
tific and religious thought are waging a contest injurious to 
both, and which we believe that both sides will ultimately 
recognize to be, like the contest as to the gold and silver 
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shield in knightly story, a battle about a difference due to 
the same object being looked at from opposite sides. The 
object thus regarded is the power and action of God, at 
which religion and science gaze—the first, as from within, 
in its sustaining and sympathizing operation ; the second, 
as from without, in the relations produced by it among the 
beings whom it sustains. Now, in its internal action, the 
Divine power is, we conceive, essentially free and super- 
natural. In its external action it appears to us equally 
certain that it is essentially natural and necessary. And the 
ground of the struggle between Science and Religion is, that 
each side endeavours to apply the conclusions appropriate 
from its own point of view to that of the other; the reli- 
gious man contending that God adapts the external course 
of events from time to time, by special interventions, to 
meet the wishes or provide for the necessities of mankind ; 
the scientific man often inclining to exclude conscious sym- 
pathy from the Divine action, not only in the sphere of the 
phenomenal, but also in that inner sphere of will, the home 
of freedom and sanctuary of love, whence the spirit of man 
can gain access to the eternal Spirit which would draw him 
to itself. 

In this contest, in which, since Hume’s celebrated argu- 
ment against the credibility of miracles, so many names 
renowned in theology or metaphysics have taken part, no 
inconspicuous place must be assigned to the Bampton Lec- 
turer for 1865, who has undertaken to prove, that the 
argument against the belief in miraculous action drawn 
from the immutability of the so-called laws of nature, rests 
upon a petitio principit incapable of proof; and that, since 
thus the supposed presumption against miracles is deprived 
of all force at the bar of reason, there is nothing to coun- 
terbalance the weight due to testimony, in shewing that 
phenomena have happened at various periods of human 
history, not only unexplained by any known scientific prin- 
ciple, but inexplicable on any other hypothesis but that of 
their direct production by the will of God, to which all action, 
spiritual or sensible, is directly or indirectly attributable. 

We shall return shortly to the examination of this argu- 
ment. But first we may observe, that the task of proving 
the credibility of miracles is far from accomplished, even if 
Mr. Mozley’s proposition could be established as intrinsi- 
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cally reasonable. The case suffers from an embarras de 
richesses. The belief in the miraculous is endangered by a 
circumstance analogous to that which, according to Sir 
Walter Scott, prevented his belief in ghosts—that he had 
seen too many. Stories of miracles are confined to no parti- 
cular race of men or form of creed ; they are peculiar to no 
age or country ; they are no strangers to Greek or Roman 
mythology; they abound in Mahometan legends; they 
crowd on us in the medizval age of the Latin Church ; they 
are scarcely less plentiful in the Greek Church, which the 
Latins regard as schismatic. They are not even confined 
to the believers in a conscious personal Deity ; Buddhism 
has its miracles no less than Catholicism ; and, if the com- 
mon belief in tales of miraculous action could prove their 
truth, prayers addressed to an unconscious Cause of the 
universe are as effectual to change the course of nature, as 
prayers addressed to Allah or Jehovah or Christ or the 
Virgin Mary. Mr. Mozley is quite alive to these facts ; the 
eighth of his sermons addresses itself to meet the difficulty 
caused by them, and closes the arguments directed: to prove 
that miracles are perfectly credible in themselves by a cri- 
ticism directed to shew that not one in a thousand of the 
tales of miraculous action ought to be believed, for want of 
any sufficient evidence of their truth. 

There is something strangely impotent about this con- 
clusion. Mr. Mozley contends strongly that the performance 
of miracles is a legitimate exercise of the Divine power. 
To deny this proposition is, according to him, to deny a 
conscious intelligent will to God. The history of human 
beliefs seems to respond to this assumption. Everywhere 
we find records of an action in nature such as Mr. Mozley’s 
theory demands, and that in accounts quite independent of 
each other, and which, therefore, cannot be explained into 
the results of simple imitation; when, lo! the author of 
the theory turns round on his own work, and, mercilessly 
consigning the great body of instances of miracles to the 
limbo of nursery tales, calmly claims for the scanty remain- 
der the belief which he refuses to the vast majority. The 
necessity for such a mode of treatment cannot but affect all 
accounts of miracles alike with suspicion. Some general 
cause there must obviously be for a faith so universal as is 
the faith in miracle. It must come either from something 
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really observable in nature, or from some tendency in the 
mind of man to create stories of the miraculous, though 
there is no such external foundation for them. If the vast 
majority of the accounts of miracles are attributable to the 
second cause, there arises a presumption, strengthening with 
the number of cases thus explained, that the same prin- 
ciple will suftice to explain all the rest ;—a presumption to 
be removed only by an impartial sifting of the evidence 
adduced in favour of any miracle admitted, as compared 
with that adduced in favour of the miracles rejected. We 
scarcely need say that this operation is not attempted by 
Mr. Mozley ; as, indeed, it would demand for its thorough 
execution, not a volume of sermons, but an encyclopedia. 
Yet, until this task is performed, all accounts of miracle 
must be affected by an inherent improbability, from the 
fact that those who accept any one set are compelled by 
this very acceptance to reject many other sets; an impro- 
bability quite independent of that presumption against 
miracles from the assumed invariableness of natural order, 
which Mr. Mozley sets himself to refute. 

The refutation is exceedingly ingenious. It would be 
very powerful were it not that the argument by which Mr. 
Mozley seeks to destroy the objection to miracle, destroys 
at the same time the faith which gives to miracles any im- 
portance. 

“ Miracles,” says Mr. Mozley, “are objected to, first, because 
they are against Jaw: but we know nothing in nature of law in 
the sense in which it prevents miracles. Law can only prevent 
miracles by compelling and making necessary the succession of 
nature ; but Science has herself proclaimed the truth* that we 
see no cause in nature, that the whole course of physical succession 
is to the eye of reason a rope of sand,* consisting of antecedents 
and consequents, but without a rational link or trace of necessary 
connection between them. The next objection against miracles 
is, that they are contrary to experience, because we expect facts 
like to those of our own observation.” 

But if we ask for the reason of this expectation— 

“Philosopliy has replied by the summary confession that we 
have no reason.”+ “The reasons assigned for the belief that 
the future will be like the past,... all come at last to be mere 


* The italics are ours, + Lect. II. p. 52. 
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statements of the belief itself, and not reasons to account for it.” * 
“That a fact of nature has gone on repeating itself a certain 
number of times . . . shews a cause at work to the extent of these 
effects and these particular instances of repetition, but not at all 
further.”+ “ We cannot know the future from experience... . 
For that would be to say that a future fact is a past fact. We 
can only mean that from our past experience of the facts of nature 
we form our eapectation of the future; which is the same as 
saying that we believe the future will be like the past ; but to 
say this is not to give a reason for this belief, but only to state 
it.” “It is true that what 7s future becomes at every step of 
our existence what was future.... But that every man has had 
experience of what was future, is no reason for his confidence in 
what is future, except upon the assumption that the future will 
be like the past. But such being the professed reason for the 
belief in question does not account for it, but .. . state it.”’§ 
“There is a premiss and there is a conclusion, but there is a total 
want of connection between the two. The inference from the 
one of them to the other rests upon no ground of the under- 
standing. By no search or analysis can we extract from any 
corner of the human mind, however remote, the very faintest 
reason for it.’”’|| “ Yet this unintellectual, unreasoning character 
does not belong to it in common with all the original perceptions 
of our nature, which cannot, as being original, rest upon any 
argumentative foundation. For those perceptions cannot be con- 
tradicted without an absolute absurdity: e.g. a mathematical 
axiom is self-evident, and a contradiction to it is evidently false. 
But there is no violence to reason in the supposition that the 
world will one day come to an end, and the sun will one day not 
rise, notwithstanding the increasing presumption from repetition 
up to that day that it will rise.” “The belief must be referred 
to the spontaneous, irresistible and, so to speak, automatous pro- 
cesses of our nature; such as the impression which time makes 
upon us, by which it relieves our sorrows and moderates our 
joys.”** “The brute animals are possessed with it apparently 
quite as much as man is. All animals shew by their actions that 
from the past they infer the future, and that they calculate, just 
in the same way in which we do, upon the constancy of that 
part of the course of nature with which they are conversant.” tt 
“This argument... applies equally to a reported past event as 
to an expected future one. In either case [the belief in the order 








* Lect. IL p. 35. + Ibid. p. 36. t Ibid. p. 37. 
§ Ibid. p. 38. ij Ibid. p. 40. | Ibid. p. 43. 


** Ibid. p. 46, tt Ibid. p. 44. 
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of nature] comes into collision with the expectation of likeness, 
which takes within its scope alike the future and the past.”* 
Nor does “the belief in the uniformity of nature, taken in con- 
nection with what is called the inductive principle . . . become 
luminous and intellectual.”+ “The process called inductive rea- 
soning consists of two parts: the first is the discovery of a fact 
which must always precede some other fact when the latter takes 
place, and always omit this precedence when it does not take 
place.” { “The sagacity of the man of science consists in singling 
out the fact which fulfils these conditions from the promiscuous 
crowd of facts which surrounds the phenomenon before him.” 
“ But in this process we have only ascertained a fact, that is, a 
particular past occurrence which has been often repeated. The 
inference which converts it into a law, which we call the induc- 
tive principle, is exactly the same instinct which converts ordi- 
nary experience into law.” “Science leads up to the fact, but 
there it stops ; and for converting the fact into a law, a totally 
unscientific principle comes in, . . . a simple impression, of which 
we can give no rational account, which likens the future to the 
past.” “The naturalist obtains the fact by his own sagacity ; 
but the generalization of it is done for him, and this spontaneous 
addition is the same in the discovery of a philosopher and the 
observation of a savage.”§ “ Language has been used as if sci- 
ence generated a perception of mathematical or necessary sequence 
in the order of nature. But Science has herself proclaimed the 
truth,|| that there is no necessary connection in nature ; no has 
science to do with generalization at all,|| but only with discovery. 
And though Science depends for all her vitality on this induc- 
tive principle, to ascertain the nature of this principle is not the 
province of physical, but of mental science.’”@| “ While, in this 
department, philosophy could not have overthrown more com- 
pletely than it has done the order of nature as a necessary con- 
sequence of things, or cleared the ground more effectually for 
the principle of miracle.”** “The inductive principle [then] is 
simply the mechanical expectation of the likeness of the known 
to the unknown.” “ When there is nothing on the side of reason 
opposed to it, as is commonly the case, we follow it absolutely. 
But if there is testimony, which is an appeal to our proper reason, 
that an event has taken place which is opposed to this impres- 
sion.... our reason must prevail in the encounter.”’+t “The 
proper function of the argument from experience to the belief in 





* Lect. II. p. 59. + Ibid. p. 50. t Ibid. p. 51. 


§ Ibid. p. 53. \| The italics are ours, | Ibid. p. 54. 
** Tbid. p. 49. ¢+ Ibid. p. 57. 
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the order of nature is to operate as a practical basis for the affairs 
of life and carrying on of human society, which, without this 
expectation of continuance, would be impossible. It is not its 
function to control religious belief, or to determine that certain 
acts of God for the revelation of his will to man, reported to have 
taken place, have not taken place.” “In the speculations of 
some philosophers there has existed, virtually, an identification 
of the universal as a law with the universal as_a proposition ; 
by which summary expedient they enclosed the world in adaman- 
tine fetters, for swch a law forestalls all exception. An apparently 
counter process has indeed accompanied this elevation of induc- 
tion to mathematics, viz. the lowering of mathematics to induc- 
tion. But either form of identification has the same result, and 
is an alchemical process for transmuting the blind inference from 
experience into demonstration.” * 

Take, for instance, the account of the ascension of Christ: 


“The universal statement that no man has ascended into 
heaven absolutely falsifies the fact that one man has. But, thus 
transmuted, the inductive principle issues out of the metamor- 
phosis a fiction, nota truth.” “ The battle against the supernatural 
has been going on long, and strong men have conducted and are 
conducting it; but what they want is a weapon. The logic of 
unbelief wants auniversal. But no real universal is forthcoming, 
and it only wastes its strength in wielding a fictitious one.”’+ 

Such is Mr. Mozley’s argument, which we think must be 
admitted to be a very clever tu quoque. If, as many illus- 
trious thinkers—such as Hume, A. Comte, J. S. Mill and 
Herbert Spencer—have contended, man cannot attain to 
any knowledge of causes in nature, but is confined to the 
perception of phenomena, and their subordination under one 
another by the principle of antecedence and consequence, 
without being able to refer the expectation of this succes- 
sion to any other ground than an instinctive faith, produced 
by often-repeated association, then clearly the improbability 
of any so-called miraculous phenomenon having happened 
must be estimated solely by the weight due to this instinct. 
But the philosophers whose arguments Mr. Mozley borrows 
are entitled to reply to him—Let this weight be as little as 
you please ; assume that the phenomena for which you con- 
tend are as credible as you say—what then? We can under- 
stand that those who assert for man an insight into the 
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cause of the phenomenal may ascribe to unusual phenomena 
some especial significance. But you, who accept the modest 
claims of science as the truth, and are content with us to 
reduce the notion of causation to the perception of succes- 
sion, on what ground do you ascribe to the occasional phe- 
nomena which you choose to call supernatural, an importance 
not belonging to those ever-recurring phenomena which you 
choose to call natural? You speak of these phenomena as 
“specially addressing themselves to our reason,” and reveal- 
ing to us the wi/l of God. But how is such a revelation 
possible? What is this will but that very principle of 
causality which you admit that no phenomenon can reveal ? 
Assume that certain sights were followed in any case by 
certain sounds, e.g. the apparent rising of a man into the 
clouds, by words which those who heard them interpreted 
to mean, “he will so come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go into heaven ;’—why should this sequence of sight 
and sound prove more than any of those many other se- 
quences of sights and sounds, which you admit to prove 
only that the particular sequences have taken place? What 
evidence can it possibly furnish of a Divine Will more than 
the sequences of which you allow that they can furnish no 
such evidence? What can be thus proved, upon the prin- 
ciples which you and we admit, beyond the fact that there 
have been in the universe, intermixed with those pheno- 
mena among which an orderly connection may be perceived, 
certain other phenomena disconnected from this order? 
The truth is, Mr. Mozley does not believe in his own 
arguments. He brandishes a sword borrowed from Hume 
about the ghost of the late Professor Baden Powell, forgetful 
of the danger of playing with edged tools. In the midst of 
his argument against the reasonableness of expecting con- 
stancy in nature, we are startled by the assertion that we 
may justifiably ascribe to natural phenomena “harmony 
and relation, arrangement and adjustment ;’* though how 
this ascription is to be justified, if we are not justified in 
applying to these phenomena either the idea of causality 
or that belief of permanent succession which Comte and 
J. S. Mill substitute for this idea, is very hard to dis- 
cover. And when we turn from the negative to the positive 
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side of Mr. Mozley’s argument, we find no trace of that 
doctrine, that causation means only succession, by which 
he endeavours to hamstring his theological opponents. On 
the contrary, he quietly takes his stand upon the popular 
religious belief in an all-ordering Divine Will, the cause of 
all natural phenomena,* as if he had not cut away the whole 
ground for that belief by his own arguments. 

On this popular belief, though not under its popular 
aspect, we too take our stand, and propose to discuss the 
question of Miracles from it, inquiring, first, whether our 
faith in the constancy of nature has not a more rational } 
foundation than Mr. Mozley ascribes to it. Has the astro- 
nomer, who can predict the exact moment of sunrise and 
sunset at any place on the earth through the whole year, 
no better ground for anticipating that the sun will thus rise 
and set, than the bird, or dog, or savage, who from remem- 
bering that light and darkness have succeeded each other 
before, may expect that they will so succeed again? Com- 
mon sense will not easily put up with any other reply to 
such a question than the reply, The astronomer has a 
better ground. But what is that ground? The answer is 
not hard to find. This better ground is supplied by his : 
reason, Which has transformed the phenomena offered by 
his senses into conceptions formed by itself, capable of 
accounting satisfactorily for these phenomena. In the suc- 
cession of day and night, sensation directly testifies only to 
alternations of light and darkness. Reflective observation 
first taught men to connect these alternations with the pre- 
sence or absence of a bright body which, from time to time, 
seems to move across what we call the sky. But was this 
body, now lost to sight now visible, really the same body ? 
Did it exist when it was not seen; and, if so, whither did 
it then go, and how came its return to be possible? Hard 
questions, long the subject of profound meditation to the 
great race of Greek thinkers, the fathers of scientific disco- 
very,—questions gradually answered, as observations became 








* Thus, in a note on p. 49, he says—‘‘ Taking cause in the popular sense 
of secondary causes, which may be suspended by a higher cause, the idea of } 
real causation in nature is not opposed to the miraculous; and the general 
belief has united the two.” The italics are ours. The same assumption occurs 
everywhere, but without any attempt beyond a bare assertion to reconcile it 
with the proposition borrowed from Hume, that causation is only a name for 
observed succession, 
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more numerous and accurate, till the labours of successive 
generations of astronomers perfected their interpretation by 
the bold imagination which, reversing the apparent testi- 
mony of the senses, makes the earth revolve round the sun 
while rotating on its own axis, and enables us to predict 
with unfailing accuracy, from the combined effect of these 
two motions and the position assigned to the earth’s axis, 
those varying phenomena which at first could be ascer- 
tained only as experimental facts. 

But this power of prediction, Mr. Mozley urges, rests on 
the assumption that the constitution and mutual relations 
of earth and sun will continue unchanged. It affords no 
guarantee that they will not change, and therefore leaves 
the belief in the unchangeableness of natural forces, and 
the laws by which we express our knowledge of their rela- 
tions, destitute of any other foundation than the primitive 
instinct of unreasoning faith. Is this the case? We appre- 
hend it is not. Whence does the possibility of interpreting 
nature by thought arise—whence can it arise, but from the 
fact that natural phenomena are the manifestation of an 
action essentially reasonable, for which accordingly the 
reason of man can find within itself corresponding forms 
of conception? Every step gained in the interpretation of 
natural phenomena is an additional evidence of this accord- 
ance between the power which produces the sensations 
interpreted, and the interpreting intelligence. Man has, 
indeed, no innate faculty of divining the phenomenal ; and, 
if he deserts the path of induction, is always prone to fall 
into error in his imagination of what is. But the progress 
of science does not the less consist in inducing, wpon the 
phenomena observed, ideas through which the individual 
acquires universality, and these ideas, though they must 
appeal to the testimony of sense for their affirmation as 
natural truths, are all formed and elaborated in the inner 
work-shop of reason.* Now the universe of phenomena, 





* Mr. Mozley discusses the theory of induction, in a long note to his second 
lecture, with much ability, on the hypotheses of Mr. J. 8. Mill. But as he 
does not accept Mr. Mill’s assumption, that the reasoning from particulars to 
particulars is a primitive instinct, on which complete reliance must be placed, 
the inductive principle comes out as that miserable nullity which it appears to 
be in the extracts above given from this lecture. We have not space here to do 
more than state what we believe to be the true theory. Induction is an act 
by which we constitute sensible phenomena into objects of thought, by means 
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in proportion as it is thus brought under the dominion of 
reason, necessarily loses the arbitrariness originally appear- 
ing to belong to it, and puts on the aspect of that which is 
reducible to rule, and capable of being accounted for. For 
this is the essence of the reasonable. It is always definite, 
harmonious, referable to fixed principles, whence the effects 
observable may be intelligibly deduced. That principle, 
whence the belief in the stability of nature can be derived, 
which Mr. Mozley finds so difficult “to extract from any 
corner of the human mind and intelligence, however remote,” 
is the intelligence itself. According to the German pro- 
verb, “he cannot see the wood for the trees.” The faith of 
unreasoning instinct in the permanence of the natural, is 
justified to reason by this train of argument. The universe 
is orderly ; but that which is orderly is reasonable ; and 
that which is reasonable is constant: therefore the future of 
the universe is deducible from its present and its past, with 
a certainty limited only by the knowledge attained of the 
forces at any one moment at work within it. 

But this future is no mere repetition of the past. On 
the contrary, physical science shews us that endless variety 
is as much characteristic of the Divine action as profound 
unity. The astronomer is certain that no planet known to 
us ever twice traverses the same path. The geologist has 
ascertained that the present condition of the earth and its 
inhabitants is the result of slow changes, continued through 
a time as enormous in its totality as the changes are small 
in their individual amount, and that this process still con- 





of conceptions drawn over them, capable of being analyzed and tested, so that 
their power of accounting for the phenomena may be ascertained. This is true 
of every phase of induction, from the simplest to the most complicated. In 
ordinary vision, for instance, we combine the sensations of our optic nerves, 
by drawing over them notions of form, size, distance, consistency, &c., into 
conceptions of the objects said to be seen ; then we fest these conceptions by 
our other senses, as touch, &c.; and if the result does not answer our expecta- 
tions, we vary our conceptions till we have shaped them into moulds which 
will embrace the phenomena, and so make them intelligible. In astronomy 
we combine certain specks of light observed from time to time in the skies, by 
drawing over them the conception of elliptical orbits in which they move round 
the sun at certain distances from it ; then we test our conception by appro- 
priate means, in this case by a profound mathematical deduction, and finding 
the motions observed to agree with our deductions, construct a solar system. 
The process is always the same; our knowledge of the external world is the 
fruit of the union of the creative with the receptive faculties of reason and 
observation. It cannot be accounted for by either faculty alone. 
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tinues. No scientific thinker supposes that the perpetual 
variation going on in human language will reproduce the 
Greek or Latin tongues ; or that the era of the Saurians 
or of the Carboniferous formations will return on the earth. 
Indeed, to predict the phenomenal is not in general within 
the reach of science. It can thus predict only when all the 
phenomena depend upon some principle of which the action 
is perfectly understood, as is partly the case in the astronomy 
of the solar system. The certainty produced by scientific 
investigation is only a certainty that all natural phenomena 
are produced by a power reasonable in its mode of action, 
and therefore are not subject to sudden and unaccountable 
alterations, however startling to us the result of any gra- 
dually accumulated changes may be.* 

Thus the existence of a science of nature carries, in the 
reasonable character of the universe which makes such a 
science possible, a guarantee for the continuity of natural 
action. And this guarantee is materially strengthened by 
the character of that in natural action whence its reason- 
ableness arises. For this is due to the fact that, unimagi- 
nably vast as the power manifested in nature is in its 
totality, all natural phenomena are produced by movements 
arising from combinations of centres of energy, each of 
which is as unimaginably small. Every natural substance 
known to us is resolvable into parts on whose mutual rela- 
tions its peculiar character depends; and the process of 
analysis can be continued till we reach, in every case, what 
appears to be the limit of subdivision consistent with the 
possibility of existence,—those opposites of ether and matter, 
so called, which seem to embody the principles of co-exist- 
ence and succession, to the action and re-action of whose 
ceaseless movements inductive reasoning is apparently on 
the point of reducing all the varied modes of attraction and 
repulsion which form the .staple of physical science, as it 
has already reduced the phenomena of sound, light and 
heat. In a universe thus constituted there can be nothing 
unreasonable, because nothing which is not in itself dedu- 
cible from an intelligible mode of action, however perplex- 
ing may be the task of following into detail the complicated 





* This is the lesson enforced by Mr. Grove in his profound Address deli- 
vered at the last meeting of the British Association. 
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relations of its countless parts. But this is the universe 
revealed to us by scientific research. From elements such 
as have been described, all beings known to us, organic or 
inorganic, are built up: the organic, it is true, by the inter- 
vention of a power which, by means as yet unknown to us, 
brings together their elements into that mutual relation 
where they can manifest the series of phenomena called by 
us life; but so that, with exception of the regulative will 
displayed in man, all their qualities depend, as far as can 
be ascertained, solely on the actions and re-actions of the 
elementary centres of energy bound up into each organic 
whole. Nowhere in the long succession from the simplest 
vegetable to the human brain do we discover a trace of any 
action other than one proceeding from these definite and 
most limited centres of ever-present energy, which we ven- 
ture to call the eternal body of the Deity. How can there 
be any place in such a universe for those effects produced 
without means, those arbitrary manifestations of so-called 
omnipotence, in which miracles consist ? 

There must be a place for them, Mr. Mozley replies, if 
you attribute conscious will to God. 


“The conception of God as a moral and personal Being neces- 
sarily implies omnipotence ; because the universal Cause must 
have power, and universal power, if He has will, which, according 
to the religious and moral conception of Him, He has. . . . Either 
God has will, and He can interrupt the order of Nature, or 
He has not a will, and then He is not, in the religious sense, 
God.”* 

A similar proposition has been very recently put forward 
by Dr. Mansell : 

“Tf,” he says, “the personality of man, as a limited, dependent 
personality, implies within these limits free action, power to do 
or not to do certain acts, the personality of God, as an unbounded, 
independent personality, implies free action and power without 
limits.” + 

Now we will not dispute that the conception of God as 
an unbounded Personality may imply unlimited power ; for, 
since the conception is to us completely unintelligible, we 
cannot venture to say what it may or may not imply. But 
if we ask what ground, besides this unintelligible concep- 


* Lect. IV. p. 105. + Good Words for Feb. 1867, p. 182. 
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tion, we have for ascribing such an action to God, the 
answer must be—none at all. The notion of an unlimited 
power capable of being exerted within a limited space, is 
one of those phrases by which men are accustomed to cheat 
themselves into talking nonsense under the plea of rever- 
ence for God. Of personality and the principle of will 
which forms its essence, we know nothing except from our 
own consciousness. And this makes known to us a being 
whose action is strictly analogous to that which science dis- 
closes to us in nature. Will is known to us in conscious- 
ness as an active, resisting force, by which we can originate 
and combine motions within our own bodies, and can thus 
oppose motions imparted to them from without. What is 
there in such an action to support the theological concep- 
tion of omnipotence? It is true that our wills possess also 
a real supernatural action, in the power of choosing ends 
and determining purposes, and in this sphere are free from 
the limits affecting their external manifestation. But here, 
again, nature offers to us the counterpart of our own acts. 
The countless forms of organic life display a variety of ends, 
chosen, apparently, with the same sort of freedom which 
marks our power of choice, and limited in their execution 
by the same sort of dependence, for the means of their 
realization, on those unvarying centres of energy the uni- 
versal instruments of all existence, which limits our action. 
The whole force of the argument from design in natural 
theology depends upon the reality of the analogy between 
the action of the will and intelligence of man, and that of 
the power by which organic life is produced. If that power 
can work without means, this argument has no logical foun- 
dation. If, as all our knowledge of nature indicates, it 
works only through means, then the freedom of will recog- 
nizable in nature gives no support to the notion of a miracle- 
working power, le. a power capable of working without 
means. 

For this working without means, it must be borne in 
mind, is the essence of the miraculous. Introduce the notion 
of means into the conception of any phenomena, however 
surprising or uncommon, and the notion of miracle dis- 
appears. Imagine the earth to split into fragments and 
be whirled into the surrounding ether by the accumulated 
pressure of enclosed gases, vast as the power exerted would 
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be, and unparalleled by any human experience, the effect 
would not be miraculous to our thoughts. To become a 
miracle, the explosion must take place without the presence 
of any explosive substance. It is important not to forget 
this, because much confusion has been produced in argu- 
ments as to miracles from classing the miraculous with 
the uncommon. Babbage, for example, has adduced the 
fact that his calculating machine will at certain periods of 
its operations produce a number standing in no apparent 
connection with the preceding or succeeding series, as if it 
made the occurrence of a miracle credible; while, as Mr. 
Mozley well argues, such an explanation confers credibility 
on miracles only by destroying their miraculous character ; 
converting them, in fact, from events effected without means, 
into events produced by a subtle combination of means pre- 
viously adjusted in order to produce the effects. So the 
often-quoted tale of the African prince who refused to be- 
lieve that water could become solid, or that argument on 
which Archbishop Whately was accustomed to insist, taken 
from the antecedent improbability of the career of the first 
Napoleon, does not really apply to miracles. For in each of 
these cases means are alleged as the instruments to which 
the effect asserted is attributed, namely, the action of cold 
in the one case, in the other the great military capacity of 
the Emperor, and the peculiar condition of political affairs 
occasioned by the French Revolution. <A critic of the ac- 
counts might consider these means inadequate to explain 
the effects stated to have been produced, and therefore 
refuse to believe them, and might betray by this denial his 
ignorance of that which these means really could effect. 
He might justly expose himself to the charge of arrogant 
presumption, in putting his imperfect knowledge of causes 
against positive testimony to effects. It is a very different 
thing when the question turns, not on the efficiency of the 
means stated to be employed, but on the assertion that 
effects can be produced without the use of any means at 
all.* 





* Hence the distinction between such an act as the change of water into 
wine, and the chemical changes with which Mr. Mozley compares it, and which 
he strangely supposes to be changes ‘‘of one substance into another.” (Lect. III. 
p. 63.) Every chemical change is ascribed to the action of definite means. 
The change of water into wine is supposed to have been brought about without 
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It appears, then, that there is nothing in the nature of 
will, so far as we know anything about it, to remove the 
presumption against miracles arising from the reasonable- 
ness manifest in the constitution of nature. Nor is any 
better ground for the belief in miraculous power furnished 
by the religious instinct which ascribes personality to God. 
On the contrary, the conception that the Divine action is 
limited by its own essence, removes from this belief the 
vagueness belonging to the popular notion of the Divine. 
We can form no conception of a person except as a con- 
scious being limited by that of which it is conscious. An 
unbounded personality is a phrase destitute of meaning. 
But if the will of God is inherently limited by the cha- 
racter of its own manifestations, the beings sustained by it 
would constitute a real not-me, standing over against the 
Divine me, as that of which it is conscious, and presenting 
in this respect an analogy to our own personality, which 
brings the assumptions of religious trust into harmony with 
the conclusions of scientific research. 

When we put together all these objections to the belief 
in miracles, they seem to constitute an argument against 
that belief so strong, that it is open to objection on this very 
ground. Men, it may be urged, could never have ascribed 
miraculous power to God so universally as you admit that 
they have done, if that belief were so destitute of any rea- 
sonable foundation as you make out. But there appears to 
us to be a complete answer to this objection. The cause of 
the general disposition to ascribe miraculous power to God we 
conceive to be threefold: 1. The confused ideas of the origin 
of natural phenomena entertained by persons not familiar 
with scientific methods of investigation. 2. The fact that 
miraculous action is, at bottom, only the inconsiderate ap- 
plication, by man, to the Creator, of the mode of action 
proper to man asa creature. 3. The unlimited power of 
dealing with natural phenomena exercised by man in the 
use of language. 





the use of any means at all. We can think of the first kind of change—of the 
second we can only talk. The case of the laying of the Atlantic cable, which a 
writer in the Edinburgh Review recently adduced as parallel to a miracle, is 
distinguished from the miraculous by the principle here stated. It was not an 
act alleged to be done without means, but simply an act effected by means of 
which the effectiveness was not generally known before it was laid, 
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First. Man originally stands before nature as the spec- 
tator of a series of unaccountable marvels. Ever-changing 
appearances crowd upon him, he knows not how or why. 
Their order is mysteriously obscure, their cause seems 
hopelessly hidden. Day and night, summer and winter, 
storm and calm, growth and decay, health and disease, 
life and death,—all alike are wrapped in one common 
veil of unintelligibility. Under such circumstances every 
phenomena must appear miraculous, since of none are the 
means used in its production accurately known. There 
can, therefore, be no reason for rejecting any one as more 
incredible than another, and accordingly all are alike be- 
lieved. The Vedic hymns are full of naive expressions 
of astonishment that the sun shall be able to climb so per- 
pendicularly up the sky without ever falling back; and 
that, when so young as he is in his daily birth, he should 
yet be strong enough to seize the clouds which hang about 
his cradle, and destroy them by his mighty rays.* Tell 
men who thus regarded nature that once the sun had “stood 
still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down 
about a whole day,” why should they doubt the tale? It 
would be no more wonderful to them that this should 
happen, than that that should happen which happens with 
each returning day. To this state of mind is due the pecu- 
liarity noticed by Dr. Lee in his article on Miracles in 
“Faith and Peace,” but of which he offers no explanation, 
that, in the Bible, accounts of miracles are introduced with 
no apparent consciousness that they demand any further 
evidence than would be required to establish one of what 
we call the ordinary facts of history. The miracles of 
Elijah and Elisha, for instance, are interspersed among the 
accounts of the births, marriages, wars and deaths of the 
kings of Israel or Judah, without any information of the 
way in which the narrator satisfied himself that the extra- 
ordinary class of events had happened, more than is given 
for the ordinary class. The narrator of the story of Balaam 
has no more hesitation in mounting him upon a talking 
ass, than he has in telling us that Balak sent to him “the 
elders of Midian with the rewards of divination in their 
hands.” Nay, he does not even describe the prophet him- 





* Whence the myth of Hercules strangling the serpents. 
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self as at all astonished at being spoken to by his ass, but 
makes him hold a conversation with the animal “as if it 
had been a Christian.” The same characteristics mark the 
legends of the saints. Events the most astonishing, accord- 
ing to our conception of what is likely to happen, throng 
upon us in their story; but of evidence that these events 
really took place, such evidence as a Lardner or a Paley 
would demand for a miracle reported to be worked in their 
own day, there is no trace. If any evidence is adduced, 
it is addressed, not to remove any general incredibility 
attaching to the miraculous as such, but to meet the cavils 
of those who denied that the saint whose history is being 
told was a true saint, marked by the possession of, so-called, 
supernatural powers belonging to saints as such. 

The truth is, the ancient narrators of miracles adduce no 
special proof of them because they did not appear to them 
to require any special proof. To them miracles were events 
unusual, indeed, and striking, like the appearance of a great 
comet or a brilliant display of shooting stars to us at the 
present day, “signs and wonders,” carrying with them sig- 
nificant evidence of Divine approval or disapproval, as 
comets were not long since generally supposed to do, but 
demanding no especial attestation, because they were not 
conceived to arise from any especial kind of power, but to 
be phenomena differing from ordinary phenomena, not in 
the mode of their production, but only in the effects observ- 
able. The state of mind here described, to which every- 
thing appears miraculous because men have not yet learnt 
to discern reason in nature, we see presented before cur 
eyes every day in the simple credulity of children, for whom 
the world of modern science still exists in the mysterious- 
ness which shrouded it for all mankind during the infancy 
of our race. In children also we have constant proof of the 
charm which stories of wonders possess for man, before he 
has tamed the Pegasus of imagination by the stern disci- 
pline of reflective thought, and trained it to draw patiently 
the car of advancing knowledge. And by observing the 
way in which the child deals with nature, we may under- 
stand the second reason for the growth of a belief in mira- 
cle, namely, that men have attributed to the Creator the 
mode of action proper to the creature. 

The child invests all natural objects with its own per- 
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sonal life. It speaks to everything round it; and every- 
thing speaks to it again. Hence its delight in fairy tales. 
The imagery which lends intelligence and will to all that 
presents itself to sense, is the mode of imagination in which 
the child finds itself at home. So was it with mankind 
before they had learnt that great lesson of science, “to see 
with the eyes shut.” That which they found within them- 
selves they projected before their mental vision as an object, 
unseen indeed, but yet essentially visible ; a God dwelling 
in a heaven above those clouds from whence all that lent 
charm to existence, light and heat and fertilizing showers, 
seemed to come down. Important as is the difference be- 
tween the Jehovah of the Jews and the Zeus of the Greeks, 
in this respect they agree, that both were conceived as 
3eings who dwell apart from the universe which, strictly 
speaking, they govern rather than sustain. And this ex- 
ternal character was retained in the Jewish notion of God, 
even when the progress of reflection had led them, as it did 
the Greeks, to feel that the heaven and the heaven of 
heavens could not contain Him in whom all things “live 
and move and have their being.” To the Greek, to whom 
God had always been a Power present in nature rather than 
a Power present to his own consciousness, the Divine be- 
came, with this advance of thought, only a collective name 
for the totality of the powers manifested in the universe : 
while the Jew, whose faith was anchored on the conviction 
of the personal regard entertained by the Lord of heaven 
and earth for his own chosen people, collectively and indi- 
vidually, placed his subsequently acquired philosophy along 
side of his original anthropomorphism, with little or no 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting elements. Thus God 
remained to the Jew, as He still is to those who, like the 
mass of unscientific thinkers in England, derive their con- 
ceptions of the Divine action principally from Jewish lite- 
rature, a Being who dwells apart from the universe, on 
which He acts from without by His word, that is, by orders 
given from time to time to His finite creatures ; which, 
since the growth of science has leavened the popular mind 
with the conception of the unchangeableness of natural 
powers, have become transformed into the so-called laws of 
nature ; i.e. fixed rules, according to which God is imagined 
to govern His creatures, thongh with the tacit reservation 
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of the right, on fitting occasions, to suspend their operation 
and subject any particular creature for the moment to some 
exceptional rule; whence its behaviour must necessarily 
become startling and produce the effects known as miracles. 

Now in this mode of regarding the Divine action, the 
creature and the Creator really change places. To determine 
the constitution of the creature, and sustain that constitu- 
tion from within, is the proper action of creative power. 
To act upon any finite being from without, altering the 
phenomena manifested by it but not changing its constitu- 
tion, is the mode of action proper to the creature. We may 
satisfy ourselves that this is really the case by considering 
that the most insignificant creature can do, without depart- 
ing from the order of nature, that which God, acting other- 
wise than through the intervention of some creature, could 
do only by working a miracle. A bird, for instance, takes 
up a twig in its bill, carries it through the air to an adjoin- 
ing tree, and bends it into the form suitable to its nest. 
In so doing it overcomes the pull of the earth, which urges 
the twig to its surface, and the force which within the 
twig resists the effort to bend it. The action of the bird 
affects the manifestation of these natural powers without 
in any way interfering with their essence. The earth con- 
tinues to urge the twig to its surface, the parts of the twig 
continue to press against the pressure which alters their 
natural position. Were this not the case, bird and twig 
alike would lose their own power. For without the pressure 
of the air, which again depends on the pull of the earth, 
the bird could not fly ; and without the same pull, the twig 
would not retain its hold. The whole action is perfectly 
consistent with itself, because that which belongs to the 
external is ascribed to a being acting from without, and 
that which belongs to the internal is conceived to arise 
solely from within. But change the centre of action from 
without to within, and that which on the former supposi- 
tion is natural and reasonable becomes unreasonable and 
miraculous. If God is to do what the bird does, He must 
be imagined at the same moment to sustain the nature of 
the earth and of the twig, and to make them act contrary 
to that nature. The notion of “laws of nature” which God 
can suspend or change, is in truth a notion borrowed from 
human affairs, and quite inappropriate to the Divine action. 
VOL. IV. U 
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Man may make a law binding on other men by superior 
strength, because man acts upon man from without. He 
does not alter the nature of the beings on whom he thus 
acts by requiring them to do one thing rather than another. 

3ut the so-called laws of nature are inseparable from the 
constitution of that of which they are called the laws. In 
themselves they are only names for conceptions by which 
we endeavour to make natural phenomena intelligible to 
ourselves ; and if they ever seem to have an existence of 
their own, this is due only to our ignorance of that which 
produces the phenomena. We know, for instance, that the 
bodies called by us material have the power of producing 
in each other a tendency to move towards points situate 
between them, at rates depending on their respective masses 
and distances. We have not made clear to ourselves why 
they should possess this power. Therefore it is possible 
for us to separate in imagination this action from the con- 
stitution of a material body, and to suppose that such a 
body might exist without exercising it ; ceasing, as is said, 
to be subject to the law of gravitation. But this imagina- 
tion is purely gratuitous. We have no reason whatever for 
believing that this gravitating action is not a necessary 
consequence of the constitution of every material body, 
which cannot cease to operate so long as the body subsists 
at all. We have in chemical attractions and repulsions a 
host of grounds for believing in the inseparability of such 
kinds of action from the constitution of the bodies display- 
ing them; while in those cases where we have attained 
to intelligible conceptions of the causes of any phenomena, 
as, for example, in the cases of sound and light, we per- 
ceive at once the absurdity of speaking of any laws of the 
appearances distinct from the motions which give rise to 
them. Now if there are really no laws of nature separable 
from the constitution of natural bodies, the notion of a 
miracle as the suspension of any such laws while the con- 
stitution of the body affected by this suspension remains 
unchanged, except by its freedom from the laws suspended, 
falls to the ground of itself. The idea of the Divine action, 
in becoming more profound, purifies itself from false analo- 
gies. Yet, until man has learned clearly to distinguish the 
action of Him who upholds all finite beings according to 
their respective natures, from the action of these finite beings 
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on each other, he can scarcely avoid conceiving the Divine 
action to be like his own, only free from the limits by which 
he is restrained, and thus confuses the true notion of omni- 
potence, namely, that of a power limited only by itself, with 
the false notion of a power capable of performing whatever 
man can imagine. 

For in this power of the imagination, exercised through 
language, we come to our third head, and to the deepest 
root of the faith in miracles. By words man binds up his 
sensations into bundles, according to the significant likeness 
used by Locke in speaking of the so-called faculty of ab- 
straction,*—bundles, each of which possesses a possibility 
of comprehension limited only by the will of their con- 
structor ; and these bundles he can bind together into groups, 
called sentences, in whatever way he likes, till he can con- 
struct a truly miraculous world—a world where the most 
astounding results may be produced apparently without 
any means at all. There are no bounds to the constructive 
power exercisable by man in the use of those most familiar 
but most wonderful materials, words; no limits to these 
creations of what the Greeks significantly called potesis.+ 
Can we not consign all the worlds of light, with all that 
they illumine, to darkness and nothingness by a word; 
and, by a word, call them forth again into being, in imagi- 
nation? What more natural, then, than for man to assume 
that what he could thus do by his words, God could do in 
act? Is not this the essence of that far-famed sublimity 
of Hebrew conception—“ Let there be light, and there was 
light”? Is not the notion, “God spake, and it was made ; 
He- commanded, and it stood fast,” the key-note of the 
biblical descriptions of Divine power? Let us not be sup- 
posed indifferent to its majestic grandeur. But if we ask 
whether the notion is as true as it is imposing, the answer, 
we apprehend, must be, that no conception of the Divine 
action can be more completely erroneous. Between speech 
and action there is a gulf fixed. We move the air, and the 
air moves the brains of other men, who interpret these 
movements for themselves; whereupon they act who hear, 
not we who speak. Can this be an appropriate representa- 
tion of His work, which is all action? The notion probably 








* Essay iii. § 2. Poetry, from zrotiw, to make. 
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in part arose from the fact that speech, like the action which 
we ascribe to God, is the external manifestation of a con- 
scious internal power. But it is a manifestation utterly 
powerless to do anything, except when taken up by some 
other being in whom it is again internalized. My words 
can pass into act only in so far as they pass into some one 
else who acts. Is this an adequate representation of the 
all-sustaining power of His operations, in whom all things 
exist? Surely, if we would form a conception of the Divine 
action at all corresponding to the reality, we need most 
carefully to free ourselves from the imagination that it has 
any analogy to our action in the use of language. But in 
proportion to our success in thus un-Hebrewizing our minds, 
we shall find that the conception of the Divine power as a 
power to work miracles disappears. The notion of miracle 
is really inseparable from that notion of God which identi- 
fies Hiis creative action with an action which can create 
nothing but sounds, and makes God talk to His creatures 
in place of sustaining them. 

But, it may be urged, shall we not, in getting rid of this 
conception, lose also the faith in the personal being of God, 
by divorcing His action from connection with those acts by 
which our own personal will especially asserts itself? We 
have already touched on this question, but its importance 
makes it deserve a more full investigation. Why is it, then, 
that speech is the special expression of our personality ? 
Only because it arises from movements especially subject to 
the action of our will. Physiologists agree that we never 
think without some movement taking place in our brains. 
And these movements appear to proceed from combina- 
tions of various centres of nervous power effected by our 
wills,* and of which they are conscious. Speech is only a 
consequence of this action, the result of another set of 
movements springing out of the first and dependent on 
them. Thus the expression of our personality resolves itself 
into conscious combinations of those centres of energy which 
the wonderful structure of our brains places at the command 
of our wills. But all nature, as has been said, is apparently 
only a result of various combinations of similar centres of 





* See two articles by Professor Bain in the Fortnightly Review for Jan. 15 
and Feb. 1, 1866, pp. 575 and 736, 
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energy ; that is to say, it is the manifestation of the same 
kind of action by which our own personality shews itself. 
What more do we want? Natwre is the true speech of God. 
Her phenomena are the Divine language ; the language of * 
things which express the Divine personality as truly as the 
language of sounds expresses our personality. It is not in 
an action on nature, but in producing the action manifested 
by nature, that the true supernatural consists ; as, indeed, 
we may learn from the teaching of Christ, which carries us 
to the point where the ordinary religious belief in a Divine 
government of nature merges into the belief in a Divine 
presence in nature, effecting its end by natural means. To 
imagine that there is a Divine Will besides the constitution 
of a hair and the surrounding circumstances which deter- 
mines when and where it shall fall, would be to reduce this 
Divine Will to an impotency, such as must be ascribed to 
the wills of those angels to whom Mr. Ward, in his “ Ideal 
of a Christian Church,” commits the task of guiding the 
planets, in exact obedience to the impulses of gravitation. 
To realize the Divine Will in such events, we must identify 
this Will with natural power. Now this is precisely the 
identification required in order to vivify scientific concep- 
tions with the warmth of religious trust, by accepting Neces- 
sity as the inseparable complement of Freedom; the ex- 
pression of Force which attends the outward manifestation 
of that deep mystery of Will whose inmost essence is the 
principle of Love. 

The belief in miracle has its origin in the assertion by 
man of his inherent affinity with this Divine essence, made 
by him while yet unconscious that the nature over which 
he claimed the superiority of his own freedom, is the legi- 
timate utterance of the very power vindicated by him against 
it. The profound unity amidst exhaustless variety, the 
admirable adaptation, the harmonious order—in a word, the 
ineffaceable reasonableness of nature, with which scientific 
research is continually making us more fully acquainted, 
was to man in the days of his childhood, and is still to the 
greater number of our race, almost a sealed book. Nature 
seemed then, and to the majority of mankind still seems, 
an antagonistic element, thwarting perpetually the spirit 
which she enthralled; and he embodied his inborn con- 
sciousness of the dignity of that spirit, by clothing with the 
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conception of omnipotence, derived from its own imagina- 
tions, a Being before whom nature might shrink into insig- 
nificance, and at whose command the powers affecting his 
senses should shrivel up into nothingness. The struggle for 
miracle is, at bottom, a struggle to preserve this conscious- 
ness of spiritual reality from certain scientific notions sup- 
posed to endanger the faith in its existence. But that 
which is thus sought to be preserved is not really in danger 
from the progress of science, and that for which the battle 
is waged, instead of helping to preserve the faith in a spiri- 
tual reality, would be, were it true, the source of its greatest 
peril. To modern theology, miracles are an interference 
with natural action. To ascribe to God miraculous power 
is, therefore, to banish Him from nature. Now this is 
the very converse of the scriptural representations, which, 
although they conceive the Divine action to be miraculous, 
also conceive God to be ever-present in nature, because to 
the writers of the Scriptures, with their profound ignorance 
of natural means, all nature appeared a continuous miracle, 
The modern thinker has his choice between retaining the 
substance of the scriptural belief, and bringing God close to 
himself in the universe, by giving up the notion that mira- 
cle is the special characteristic of Divine action, or sacri- 
ficing this substance to the form of the biblical conceptions, 
and driving God out of the universe, by insisting upon treat- 
ing His action in it as miraculous. Can we doubt which 
alternative they will prefer to whom the spiritual is truly 
real? Religion, according to every great authority on the 
subject, from the Bible downwards, except a few philoso- 
phers who insist on identifying, and in our judgment con- 
fusing, it with morality, consists essentially in the recogni- 
tion of a personal intercourse between the spirit of man 
and the spirit of God, who does not, indeed, bend nature 
to suit human desires, but does lead those who seek His 
support to say, not only with the lips but from the heart, 
“Father, Thy will be done. I ask only to live in the con- 
sciousness of Thy presence, with the sympathy of Thy 
love ; striving as far as in me lies to bring my will into 
accordance with Thine ; relying on Thee in life ; hoping in 
Thee in death.” Here is the inmost, the most profound 
manifestation of the supernatural. The direct access for 
man to God lies through the gate of prayer; not prayer 
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which seeks to change the course of outward events, but 
prayer which enables man to realize the resignation of the 
Stoic, without the sternness or self-importance too com- 
monly attendant on the Stoical effort after that indifference 
to the strokes of fortune in which he placed the perfection of 
the highest wisdom. Not by “signs and wonders,” not by 
“answers to prayer” given through outward things, does God 
manifest His nearness to man. His presence is to be per- 
ceived by the conscience, not by the senses; its fruits are 
not interruptions of natural order, but peace, and hope, 
and trust, and love ; and the constancy of nature on which 
science reposes, far from conflicting with this supernatural 
action, prepares the way for it, by leading men to see in 
the phenomena around them the manifestations of a power 
analogous to that reasonable will, which, itself the crown of 
nature, instinctively turns for sympathy to the supernatural 
Being present with it. 

But here a claim may be put in for the belief in mira- 
culous action, upon the ground that without it there is 
wanting a firm foundation in the so-called real world on 
which Trust and Hope and Love may build. This claim is 
powerfully asserted by Mr. Mozley. Miracles, he urges, have 
their raison @étre in their evidential character. They are 
the authentication of the communication which God, in His 
goodness, has given to man concerning the unseen world by 
which we are surrounded, and into which the human race 
is constantly passing, but about which, because it is unseen, 
we have no means of ascertaining anything by the use of 
our reason, without the intervention of some authorized ex- 
position, and no means of satisfying ourselves that the expo- 
sition is authorized except the exercise of miraculous power.* 
This line of argument is not unfamiliar to writers on theo- 
logy. It is maintained with much power by Mr. Miall, for 
example, in his “ Bases of Belief.” Mr. Mozley must have 
the credit of having developed it with great clearness and 
precision. But it fails at the same point where the argu- 
ment as to the general probability of miracles fails, namely, 
that those who press it in support of one set of beliefs about 
the unseen world, are obliged to deny its applicability to 
support other different sets of beliefs about that world 





* See Lecture I. pp. 5—14. 
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which equally appeal to this test for their authentication. 
Had there been one theology only which professed to ini- 
tiate men into the secrets of the future, and had this theo- 
logy alone claimed a miraculous sanction to its teachings, 
the argument that thereby man obtained a real insight into 
the future to which God had set his seal, would be very 
forcible. But, so far is this from being the case, that pre- 
cisely the system of religious teaching for which Mr. Mozley 
claims miraculous sanction, contains, of all professed reve- 
lations, the least full accounts of the unseen world. If we 
want details as to the state of the dead, we must resort to 
Homer or Pindar, to the Tripataka, or the Shastras, or the 
Koran, or the legends of medizeval Christianity, not to the 
Scriptures of Old or New Testament: and all these revela- 
tions are attested by the evidence of prodigies, said to have 
been witnessed or’worked by those who delivered or ac- 
cepted them, if we take for granted that the acts reported 
did happen. Nor is the little which the Scriptures do tell 
us as to the unseen world authenticated by any especial 
appeal to miracles. The “signs and wonders” of the Bible 
are indeed sometimes referred to as proofs that God was 
with those to whom they are ascribed, but not as evidences 
of the truth of any particular parts of their teaching. If 
they affirm the truth of any part, they must affirm that of 
the whole; so that unless we are prepared, in the face of 
the entire discrepancy between what the Bible says as to 
the visible universe and what we now know to be the truth, 
to contend for the absolute correctness of all its assertions, 
we have nothing to which we can apply the supposed mira- 
culous sanction; but must allow that, whatever functions 
the miracles of Scripture, supposing them to have happened, 
were intended to fulfil in the Divine economy, that of serv- 
ing as an evidence of the truth of what is asserted in the 
Scriptures is not one. 

Thus, from whatever side we approach the question of 
miracles, we find that the search after any general reason 
for believing in them is unsuccessful. We are driven to 
rely solely on the evidence of the alleged facts, and the 
impossibility of accounting for them in any other way than 
by the hypothesis of miraculous action. But here, again, 
we are stopped, at least in the miracles of the Scriptures, 
by the uncertainty which critical examination into the 
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ages and authorship of the sacred books raises, as to the 
time when, and the persons by whom, they were composed; 
an uncertainty such as must completely destroy their value 
in proof of any statements which do not bear the stamp of 
probability on general grounds, however satisfactorily they 
may prove the belief in the truth of these statements enter- 
tained by those who made them. So that we are reduced 
to accept the scientific conclusion, that God always works 
through definite means, as the true conception of the Divine 
action; a conception sustained alike by the analogy of 
our own consciousness and our experience of natural phe- 
nomena. 

Now if we steadily lay hold of this conception, it will 
furnish us with an idea of revelation adapted to the state 
of modern thought, in substitution for that idea of a revela- 
tion resting on authoritative declarations which is breaking 
down on all sides. The notion of the Divine action pre- 
sented in the Bible is consistent with itself. It places God 
without the world, and makes Him govern it by His word. 
Upon this conception revelation naturally becomes a declara- 
tion made by God to man, attested by “signs and wonders,” 
which is the popular notion of it prevalent among ourselves. 
But this conception, as has been said, attributes to the 
Creator a mode of action proper only to the creature. If 
we convert the Divine action into the mode of action proper 
to God, namely, to an internal process displayed through 
the beings upheld by His power, revelation can mean only 
such a manifestation of the being of God as these beings 
are capable of making by the natures respectively given to 
them. The pure light must in all cases be coloured by the 
character of the media through which it is disclosed. Now 
of the beings through which such a revelation can be made 
upon the earth, man is himself the highest. Through man, 
therefore, we must expect to find that the deepest revela- 
tion of the Divine upon earth will be made. But man has 
not only an individual, but also a collective existence. He 
possesses what no other beings known to us do possess, a 
mental history; and the character of each individual is 
indefinitely affected by his place in this history. We must 
expect, then, to find in the history of man’s spiritual de- 
velopment the deepest revelation of the Divine possible in 
this sphere of being; and if that history should shew the 
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growth of conceptions concerning the being of God adapted 
to meet the spiritual wants of the individual man, but ma- 
tured in a manner indicating an action beyond that which 
can be reasonably attributed to the normal growth of 
thought, namely an action, shewn by the combination of 
distinct systems of conception into a result more complete 
than either could attain separately, we should have in this 
action a revelation of the Divine Being independent of any 
authoritative sanction, requiring no miraculous attestation, 
but carrying in its own progress an evidence not confined 
to any one age or people, and acquiring continued acces- 
sions of strength from its own development. 

Such a history Christianity appears to us to possess. In 
consequence, it is able to cast off all reliance upon those 
marvels with which the naive faith of its childhood clothed 
the Divine action manifested in it, and to take its place 
alongside of the revelations of science, as a manifestation 
of the Divine consistent with the general constitution of 
that outer universe of Force and Necessity with which science 
deals, while it reveals the depth of that inner universe of 
Freedom and Love, the home of the supernatural, which the 
natural world can only indicate, without revealing. We 
have not space to enter more fully into the arguments in 
support of this proposition ; but we must add our convic- 
tion that its strength consists mainly in that doctrine of the 
Incarnation of God in Christ on which the Catholic Church 
was historically founded, though to many profound thinkers 
of the present day it is numbered among the errors engen- 
dered by patristic and medizval superstition. Without 
this doctrine, the conception that in Christianity we 
possess a revelation of the essentially Divine, must, we 
think, melt away before the results of critical inquiry. 
Every one who does not wilfully shut his eyes to these 
results, and has the power of following them, must, we 
think, admit that they completely destroy all faith in the 
so-called “ Religion of the Bible ;” all belief in a Revelation 
authoritatively made to man by certain infallible writings 
originating in some supernatural action. No doubt critical 
investigation, while it sweeps away our confidence in the 
infallibility of the Scriptures, leaves unimpaired the witness 
of the Spirit, the consonance between the conscience of man 
and the words of Jesus, as an evidence of the profound 
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spiritual truth revealed by them. But this witness, by 
itself, is exclusively internal, and therefore wants part of the 
solidity belonging to such truth as we attain in scientific 
investigations, where we have an external corresponding to 
the internal, a something which the human imagination 
cannot create for itself, answering to and interpreted by 
the creations of the imagination. Now such an external 
affirmation of the voice of our conscience is given to it by 
Christianity, if the Catholic faith concerning the person of 
Christ is true, by the fact that in Him we have an action of 
God manifested towards man, of a character adapted to 
call forth the profoundest feelings of man’s nature, and 
direct them to God. That infinite tenderness of sympa- 
thizing love which the spirit of religious trust ascribes to 
“our Father in heaven,” takes body in the belief that God 
was incarnate in Christ, and thus demonstrates itself to be a 
reality. But how shall we satisfy ourselves that the belief 
is not a mistake, if we cannot rely upon the authoritative 
statements of the New Testament on which it has been 
usually rested? We answer, by the evidence furnished 
from the position of the Christian faith in man’s religious 
history. History shews us that the transition from the 
national religion of the Jew to the universal religion of the 
Church was effected by the union of the Semitic conception 
of the Divine as a personal Being transcendent to the world 
with the Aryan conception of the Divine as a power imma- 
nent in the world, to produce the notion of one who was 
at once truly God and truly man. The convergence of these 
two great streams of human thought about God, which took 
their separate courses in the minds of successive genera- 
tions of thinkers in those two mighty families of mankind, 
the Semites and Aryans of antiquity, is a phenomenon unpa- 
ralleled elsewhere in man’s religious history ; and, when it 
is considered in connection with the wonderful combination 
of influences, social, moral, political: and intellectual, by 
which this convergence was brought about, and the profound 
religious vitality belonging to the conception through which 
it was produced, it furnishes an amount of evidence for the 
truth of the Catholic faith in the Divinity of Christ which 
seems to us to raise that belief to the rank of a scientific 
truth. On the other hand, if this conception be rejected, 
Christianity must be regarded as properly an expansion of 
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the Semitic conceptions as to God only, and the Aryan 
contribution to it must be treated as a thorough mistake, 
although we know that the Aryans rather than the Semites 
were in the right generally in their notions about the uni- 
verse: an issue which seems to us to convert man’s religious 
history into a hopeless puzzle ; 

A mighty maze of dreams without a plan! 


These are considerations which should, we think, lead 
those who, though avowedly teachers of Christianity, have 
yet been accustomed to regard the ancient faith in one who 
“seemest human, yet divine,” as impugning the belief in the 
Unity of God, to consider seriously whether their objections 
have not been founded on a misapprehension of what this 
doctrine really involves, rather than on any solid ground of 
reason. The manifestation of the Deity which the Church 
believed to have been made in Christ, is essentially a mani- 
festation of perfect Love. The boundless power and know- 
ledge which she assumed to be latent in the man Jesus, 
necessarily formed part of her creed, in consequence of that 
erroneous conception of Divine action which produced 
the faith in miracles. They made the notion of a Divine 
humanity nonsensical. But this knowledge and power were 
regarded, after all, as veiled attributes. The attribute of God 
believed to be displayed in Christ, was that attribute which 
alone admits of perfect association with finite being, the 
attribute of Love. What is there in the conception that 
the Love which is the essence of Deity manifested itself in 
Christ in conscious perfection, though under the limitations 
of human nature, in order to plant the germ of a spiritual 
body consisting of those whose wills it might transform by 
the power of its inherent attractiveness into a likeness to 
itself, against which either our intellects or our emotions 
revolt? With the destruction of the basis of dogmatic 
authority by the results of modern criticism, the war of 
texts must cease, and all the doctrines of theology submit 
to that continual elaboration at the hands of reason, to 
which scientific conceptions owe their completeness. Theo- 
logy must thus generally adopt the spirit of Unitarianism, 
whose fundamental axiom we apprehend to be, that Reve- 
lation, though it concern matters which the reason cannot 
discover by any intuition of its own, is essentially reason- 
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able. But theology is the science of the religious, not only 
in its present manifestations, but also in its past history. 
And as geology, while taking its stand upon the study of 
existing organisms and formations in progress, has never- 
theless been able, by unravelling the confused remains of 
past life and former deposits, to throw upon the relations of 
present living beings to each other a light as brilliant as it 
was unexpected, so is it our conviction that the impartial 
examination of the successive phases of man’s religious 
beliefs does cast upon their present state a light, under 
which they may be seen to form a series of links in a con- 
nected progress, furnishing to the scientific thinker proofs 
of a Divine action, which must lead the Unitarian teacher, 
in the fearless application of his own principles, to rest his 
creed on the ancient foundations of the Catholic faith. 
E. V. N. 


Nore. 

Since this article was in type, a second edition of Mr. Mozley’s Lectures 
has been published with an additional Preface, whi *h, howeve r, does not touch 
upon any of the defects in his argument noticed by us. It is occupied in con- 
tending for a proposition which we do not dispute—that the phenomena narrated 
in the Scriptures, if they were such as is there stated, cannot be accounted for 
by any conceivable ‘‘ laws of nature.” But we have before us only accounts 
of these phenomena, not the phenomena themselves. And the true question 
is, whether it is not more probable that these accounts have their origin in that 
spontaneous creativeness of the human imagination which Mr. Mozley considers 
to be the general means whereby stories of miracle have been produced, rather 
than that the phenomena should have been produced without the use of any 
‘means at all.” 


VIL—THE BILINGUAL INSCRIPTION OF CANOPUS. 


Das bilingue Dekvet von Kanopus in der original Grésse, 
mit Us hersetzung und Eri. liirung heidi r Te ite; herausye- 
geben von R. Lepsius. Erster Theil. Berlin. 1866. [The 
bilingual Decree of Canopus, of the original size, with 
Translation aud Commentary. By Kt. Lepsius. P. L] 
SINCE the discovery of this remarkable monument, Egyp- 

tian scholars have been anxiously looking for some means 

of obtaining a more accurate knowledge of its nature and 
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contents than the notices in literary journals could afford. 
. This want is completely satisfied by the publication of a 
fac-simile and translation, by the first Egyptologist in Europe, 
who had the good fortune to be its discoverer. In the early 
part of last year, Lepsius made a journey in the Isthmus 
of Suez, and at one of the stations on the Canal, he was 
informed by a functionary of the Company, that he had 
seen, a short time before, in the ruins of San, the Tanis of 
the Greeks, the Zoan of Scripture, a stone with a Greek 
inscription. Following out this indication, he discovered, 
amidst a heap of rubbish, the projecting end of a tablet on 
which was a Greek inscription, proclaiming itself, by the 
style of the letters, to be the work of a classical age. By 
the permission of the local authorities and of Mariette [Bey], 
to whom the Viceroy has given the control of all antiqua- 
rian researches, he set the Fellahs to work, and soon extri- 
cated the whole monument, 7} f. in height, 2} in breadth, 
which proved to be bilingual—hieroglyphic and Greek. 
The decree itself ordained a third version, in Egyptian, or, 
as the Rosetta stone calls them, enchorial, characters, now 
more generally called demotic, the running hand of common 
life. If this third inscription was ever executed, it has not 
been found. Fac-similes of both were carefully taken by 
means of moistened paper, the surest mode of obtaining 
accuracy, and they have been reproduced in lithography, 
the hieroglyphics, also in a second form, with an interlinear 
version, by means of the movable types which Berlin and 
Paris, we believe, alone possess. Condorcet, in an eloquent 
passage on the indefinite progress of human reason, speaks 
of the vast chain which connects the elementary geometry 
of the priests of Memphis with the mathematical science of 
Euler.* Doubtless, the priest of Memphis who disclosed 
to Pythagoras the relation between the squares of the sides 
of a right-angled triangle, would be astonished at our modern 
trigonometry ; but would he be less surprised at the sight 
of a printing-press and a fount of hieroglyphic types ? 
Although the Egyptian text is wanting on the Canopic 
stone, both the others are very nearly perfect. In this re- 
spect it has a great advantage over the Rosetta stone, the 





* Quoted in Dugald Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, p. 562. 
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fracture of which prevented a complete comparison of the 
hieroglyphic with the Greek. In their subject the two. 
monuments have aclose resemblance. That ef Rosetta dates 
from the ninth year of Ptolemy Epiphanes (B.C. 197-6), 
that of Canopus from the same year of Ptolemy Euergetes 
(B.C. 238-7).* They both decree certain religious honours 
to the respective kings, as a reward of services rendered to 
the state, or of devotion to the gods. Both seem framed 
upon the model of Athenian decrees of honours and rewards 
to illustrious citizens. This circumstance leads to the con- 
clusion, which other reasons confirm, that the Greek is the 
original, and the hieroglyphic text a translation. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, the father of Euergetes, had given 
in marriage his daughter Berenice to Antiochus II. (Theos), 
king of Syria, who on the death of her father had dismissed 
her and taken back Laodice, previously repudiated by him 
that he might marry Berenice. His policy had a very dif- 
ferent result from what he had expected. Laodice poisoned 
him, that she might place her own son, Seleucus Callinicus, 
on the throne, and put Berenice and her son to death at 
Daphne, near Antioch, where they had taken refuge. This 
roused the indignation both of Euergetes and the subjects 
of Callinicus. Ptolemy entered Syria with a large army, 
and, being joined by the disaffected Syrians, he overran all 
the countries as far as the Tigris, and perhaps even to the 
eastern limits of Persia. So at least the inscription in his 
honour at Adulis on the Red Sea declares.+ Bulletins on 
stone are not indeed to be implicitly believed, any more 
than those on paper, but there can be no doubt that he 
overran and plundered all the Asiatic dominions of Seleucus, 
and returned to Egypt with an immense treasure, including 
the spoils of many temples. This is the expedition de- 
scribed—prophetically says Dr. Pusey, historically say most 
critics of the present day—in the 11th chapter of the book 
of Daniel, v. 6—9. The fate of Berenice and her son, with 
her Egyptian attendants and Syrian adherents, is plainly 
alluded to in v.6: “The daughter of the king of the South 
shall be given up, and they that brought her and her young 





* Sharpe’s Alexandrian Chronology. Lepsius says, 239-8 B.C. 


+ St. Jerome in his commentary on Daniel enlarges it into ‘* propemodum 
. ° ” bed 
universam Asiam, 
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child,* and whosoever lent her aid in these times. But one 
of the offshoots of her roots” (her brother, Ptolemy Euer- 
getes) “shall stand up in his place, and he shall come with 
an army, and shall enter into the fortresses of the king of 
the North, and shall take means against them, and shall 
prevail ; and he shall also carry captive into Egypt their 
gods and. their molten images and their precious vessels of 
silver and gold.” The principal facts of this expedition are 
confirmed in a remarkable manner by the decree of Canopus, 
enacted under the following circumstances. 

It was the custom of the principal Egyptian priests, from 
all the temples, to assemble in Alexandria, in order to congra- 
tulate the king on his birth-day, Feb. 3." They are characte- 
rized in the preamble of the decree as “ high-priests and pro- 
phets, and those who entered the adyta to dress the gods, and 
fan-bearers and sacred scribes.” Their residence in Alex- 
andria was prolonged this year by various circumstances. 
The day of the king’s accession fell on Feb. 23, and as the 
interval was short, they remained to accomplish the duty of 
offering their congratulations on that day also. Egypt was 
the paradise of ritualists, and sacred festivals succeeded each 
other so closely, that the priests were scarcely left without 
occupation for a day. A monthly sacrifice in honour of the 
king and queen took place on the 13th of February ; on or 
about the 17th, a local festival at Canopus, called Kikellia, 
of which no other mention is made than in this place. On 
the 17th, the statue of Osiris was brought by water from 
the temple of Hercules, which was near at hand,+ and the 
priests offered sacrifices at altars in the dromos, each in 
honour of their own local god. But now an event occurred 
which changed their festivities into mourning—the death 
of the young princess Berenice, the darling of her parents,} 
whose apotheosis, with appropriate yearly ceremonies, was 
forthwith decreed. According to usage, the mourning should 





* We quote from the Revised Version; our common Bibles have ‘‘ he that 
begat her,” which is quite at variance with the history. The marginal reading 
is more exact. 

+ Herod. II. 113. 

t The language in which her death is described in the Greek is remarkable— 
ovveBy TabTHY, Taprivoy oicay, tEaigyng peTredSeiv Eic Tov dévaoy Kdopoy. 
The corresponding hieroglyphic is rendered by Lepsius, ‘‘ went to heaven.” The 
phrase seems neither Greek nor Egyptian. 
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have lasted seventy days, but Lepsius conjectures that 
Ptolemy may have found the maintenance of so many high 
sacerdotal personages burdensome (for as of old “the priests 
had a portion from Pharaoh”*), and shortened the time to 
fourteen. On the 7th of March the priests assembled in 
the temple of Canopus, and passed the decree, the memorial 
of which has been so fortunately preserved and brought to 
light. It will be the subject of many learned commentaries, 
will elucidate many points in Egyptian mythology and cus- 
toms, and enable the interpreters of hieroglyphics to extend 
and confirm or correct their previous knowledge. It is, as 
the French would say, motivé in the following preamble : 


“Tnasmuch as King Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy and Arsinoe the 
divine Adelphi, and Queen Berenice his sister and wife, the 
divine Euergetz, are continually conferring many and great bene- 
fits on the temples throughout the country, and always increasir 
the honour of the gods, 

“and with great expense and outlay constantly bestow care on 
Apis and Mnevis and the other sacred animals in the country ; 

“and the King having undertaken a foreign military expedi- 
tion has happily brought back the sacred images carried off by 
the Persians, and restored each of them to the temples whence 
they were originally taken; and preserves the land in peace, 
making war against many nations and their rulers ; 

“and they secure order and good administration of the law to 
all in the country and to all who are placed under their sway ; and 
once, when the River had a deficient rise, and every one in the 
country was in alarm, and remembered with anxiety the destruc- 
tion which took place under some former rulers, when the land 
suffered the calamity of a drought, zealously exerted themselves 
on behalf of the inhabitants of the temples, as well as the rest of 
the land, making many provisory arrangements for the future, 
and remitting no small amount of taxes for the good of the 
people, and by importing corn at high prices, from Syria, Pheenice, 
Cyprus and many other places, delivered the inhabitants of 
Egypt from want, leaving to present and future generations an 
imperishable act of kindness, and the greatest memorial of their 
virtues, in return for which things the gods have given to them 
stability of their kingdom and will give them all other good for 
all future time—the priests therefore decree, &c.” 


(a4 
1S 


This enumeration of the services of Ptolemy and his 
* Gen. xlIvii. 22. 
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queen contains some noticeable historical circumstances, 
It confirms the fact that the king had brought back with 
him from his Asiatic expedition the images of the gods 
which Cambyses had carried off. St. Jerome in his com- 
mentary on Daniel xi. 8, reckons the whole number of the 
images at 2500, but without discriminating those which 
had been recovered from those which were the plunder he 
had himself acquired. It was on his return from this expe- 
dition that, if we may believe Josephus,* instead of returning 
thanks to the gods of Egypt for his success, Ptolemy came 
to Jerusalem, offered many sacrifices according to the Jewish 
ritual, and gave many gifts to the Temple. We could desire 
a better evidence to this story, so much resembling that of 
the interview of Jaddua the high-priest with Alexander the 
Great: for Josephus was not a “sturdy moralist” where the 
glory of his nation was concerned. At all events, we may 
be allowed to doubt the addition which Dean Prideaux 
makes to the account, that the reason why Ptolemy sacri- 
ficed to the God of Israel, rather than those of Egypt, was 
that he was shewn the prophecies of Daniel concerning his 
victories, and inferred thence that he owed them only to 
that God whose prophet had so fully predicted them. He 
must soon have laid aside his monotheistic convictions, 
as he accepted divine honours and titles for himself, and 
allowed the deification of his daughter. St. Jerome’s com- 
ment on his cognomen of Euergetes is rather uncandid. 
Having mentioned the restoration of the images carried off by 
Cambyses, he adds, “ Denique gens Egyptiorum, idololatriz 
dedita, quia post multos annos deos eorum retulerat, Ener- 
geten eum appellavit.”. That he had recovered these memo- 
rials of brutal outrages offered to their religion, and humilia- 
ting defeat inflicted on their nation, was surely a reasonable 
ground of patriotic gratitude. It was more to them than 
the recovery of the standards taken from Crassus or Varus 
was to the Romans. Nor is there any reason to doubt that 
they might be recognized even after the lapse of more than 
two centuries and a half. The spoils of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem were carefully preserved at Babylon (Ezra. vi. 5), and 
works of Egyptian art would easily be recognized among 
trophies won from other nations. The decree contains 





* C. Apion, II. 5. 
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abundant reasons for gratitude on the part of the Egyptians, 
besides the recovery of their idols. Ptolemy had preserved 
the country from foreign enemies and maintained the reign 
of law ; by liberality and wise precaution, he had averted 
the dreadful calamity of famine, consequent on a “ bad Nile.” 
It is very striking to observe the constancy of Egyptian 
phenomena. From the days of the patriarch Joseph to those 
of the present Viceroy, “the well-favoured kine and the 
fat-fleshed, and the ill-favoured and lean-fleshed,” have both 
arisen out of the River. Superabundance or famine has 
depended for Egypt on the number of cubits marked by the 
Nilometer. 

The remainder of the decree is occupied with various 
enactments. The priests in every temple are to be styled 
“priests of the Euergetz,” and this title is to be inscribed 
on their rings. <A panegyry is to be celebrated every year 
in the temples, and throughout the country, to Ptolemy and 
Berenice, to last five days, and to begin on the day of the 
rising of the star of Isis (Sirius-Sothis). Further, the de- 
ceased princess is to be honoured in all the temples; a golden 
image of her, decorated with jewels and a special diadem, is 
to be borne in the arms of the officiating priest ; and hymns 
are to be composed in her honour, of which the hierogram- 
mat should give copies to the choirs of youths and maidens, 
and which should be inscribed among the sacred books. 
The daughters of her priests were to receive an allowance 
from their birth, and their bread is to have its own stamp 
and be called “ Bread of Berenice.” Finally, the decree is 
to be set up in stone or brass in all the temples of the Ist, 
2nd and 3rd class. We have much reason to rejoice that, 
in one instance, stone was chosen. 

The whole value of the monument of which we have 
given an account cannot be estimated, till it has been tho- 
roughly studied by the great masters of Egyptian science— 
Lepsius in Germany, Birch in England, the Vicomte de 
Rougé in France. One result is obvious, the confidence 
which it gives them, that the method which has been adopted 
since the discovery of the Rosetta stone has been sound in 
principle. They may no doubt have advanced too rapidly ; 
they have sometimes met with the fate which attends those 
who attempt to leap too wide a chasm ; but even their ten- 
tative processes have been eminently successful, and this 
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discovery will aid them to correct any hasty conclusions. 
Had the estimable Sir G. Cornewall Lewis been living, he 
would probably have been induced to temper the ridicule, 
which in his Astronomy of the Ancients he casts upon the 
Egyptologists, as building their house upon the sand, and 
endeavouring to read an unknown character into an un- 
known language. This eminent man was far superior to 
the desire to discredit the results of Egyptian research, 
because they seemed at variance with an orthodox and 
reputedly inspired chronology. But his literary training, 
his official habits, inclined him strictly to require a formal 
voucher for everything which he was asked to believe ; 
he seemed not to have considered that, even in law, secon- 
dary evidence must be admitted where primary evidence 
cannot be had. With many, however, of those who sought 
to depreciate the conclusions of Egyptologists there was a 
secret dread of that high antiquity of the human race, to 
which they so plainly pointed. Recent researches in other 
branches of science have done much to remove this preju- 
dice, when it was a prejudice, and not a professional deter- 
mination to admit nothing, that could not be reconciled 
with the established creed. No geologist or ethnologist 
feels himself bound by the Jewish reckoning of the Creation 
or the Deluge. The history of the earth’s surface and of 
man upon it forbid such subserviency. Every proof which 
comes to light of the low condition in which he existed in 
primeval ages, is a presumption of the length of time which 
his advance to a civilized state must have required. And 
if his attainment even of its lower stages was painfully slow, 
what time would be needed for his reaching the height on 
which he stood at the commencement of Egyptian history ! 
It is fit that those who study its monuments, instead of 
endeavouring to creep unchallenged through the barrier 
which an arbitrary chronology has set up, or to reynove it a 
few feet further, should boldly avow their disregard of it, 
and expatiate into past time, to the utmost limit to which 
the light of History will guide them. 
K. 





